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PRACTICE AND THEORY. 





A theoretical man is not often a 
practical one. He views things in 
the abstract and does not make suffic- 
ient allowances for the differences be- 
tween it and the practical. 

A chemist in the laboratory finds 
the composition of plants and ma- 
nures as well as soils; from these he 
concliides that certain substances are 
best adapted to the growth of certain 
plants, utterly ignoring the fact that 
the great one of nature is essentially 
different. Soils under natural condi- 
tions have certain fixed peculiarities 
that may he ameliorated. ‘Take the 
pipe clays for example; lime, straw, 
wheat and pine, may ameliorate the 
tenacity, while sand alone applied in 
immense quantities so as to form a 
large proportion of it will overcome 
this patent obstacle to easy tillage. 






never stop their 
tendency to rapid evaporation. 

Again, soils differ widely, even on 
the same farm, in their nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, just as 
crops do. Now to apply the same 
manure to all soils, or to attempt to 


grow all kinds of crops on one soil | 
with the expectation of getting the | 


largest possible return would be sheer 
folly. We do not make our cart 
shafts or wagon tongues of pine; we 


do not use oak for hubs, because of 
the unsuitableness of these woods for | 


the purpose, as evidenced by long ex- 
periences. Yet we apply our ma- 
nures and fertilizers with an equal 
disregard for their fitness. 

Lawes and Gilbert, in England, 
applied one kind of manure to one 
soil for 42 years with no perceptible 
benefit. A piece near it was left for 
42 years unmanured and its crop did 
not decrease. Analysis told the tale 
of the results, the land was rich 
naturally in the plant-food needed, in 
fact, had it in great surplus, far more 
than the wheat had used, or could 
use for a hundred years to come. 
Hence every pound of manure ap- 


plied was that much thrown away, | 


tinless it changed the friability of the 
soil sufficiently to pay its value; and 
of this there exists no proof, since 
the wheat yielded equally well first as 
last, which it would not have done 


with any marked change in this di- | 


rection. 

Thousands of tons of manure are 
thrown away by farmers every year 
just like these, because unsuited to 
the crop and the soil. 

Light soils do not want a manure 


whose tendency is to increase evapor- 


ation. Nor cold soils, those that are 
decomposed slowly. Sometimes a 
well rotted or decomposed manure 


Ashes and lime will break down 


will show different results from one 
of the same kind, but more chaffy 
when applied to the same. 

Of all manure stable manure is 
best understood as a farm manure, 
although the main reliance of truck- 
ers and market gardeners, whose crops 
demand a quick acting, forcing ma- 
nure for crops of quick growth and 
early maturity. In no case that has 
fallen under our observation and 
practice on widely different soils, has 
the grain yield of, cereals after its use 
been up to its reputation. 

It is a question well worth an at- 
tentive, careful consideration whether 
many farmers would not be materially 
enriched by selling their unsuitable 
manures, those not the best for their 
soils, and purchasing those that are. 
In another article, analysis will be 
given to show the: “faith that is in 
us.” A. @. 





— si - — —— 
SOJLS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 





Recently we gave Lupton’s classifi- 
cation of soils, As some may read 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s recommenda- 
tions about soil-improvement, we give 
his, as upon it depends the values of 
the latter. 

SANDY, SEVEN-EIGHTHS SAND.—AI] 
sandy soils should be divided into 
calcareous and silicious. ‘The former 
derived from limestone rock, the lat- 
ter from pure flint rock. 

CLAYEY Sot. —One containing one- 
esixth impalpable earthy matter, ef- 
| fervescing slightly with acids. 
|  Loams.—Limited to soils contain- 
| ing one-third earthy matter, freely 
| effervescing with acids. 
| Praty. — Containing one-half 
| 
| 


vegetable earthy matter. 

GRANITES. — When particles of 
quartz and mica are found abun- 
dantly in the soil. 

Prof. Wiley, of the Agricultural 
Department in 1885, classified soils, 
and it may be considered the one now 
used by scientific writers as follows: 

Loams, a mixture of sand, clay, 
and humus. Light when sand pre- 
dominates ; heavy, when clay. Light 
and heavy do not refer to the actual 
weight of the soil, but to its tenacity 
and its resistance to the use of the 
implements of husbandry. 


Experiment Station divides the soil 
| of that State as follows: 

Granite, limestone, slate, red sand- 
stone slate, trap rock, clay district, 
drift, mar] region, tertiary, alluvial, 
soils. 

Dr. Higgins, once State Chemist of 
Maryland, divides her soils as follows: 

White oak or pipe clay, red and 
yellow clay, black gum swamp soils, 
light sandy. soils. 








These classifications become im- 
portant when we would economically 
measure any of them; for Liebig, 
the great German author, pertinently 
observes: “Many conditions are 
necessary for the life of plants; those 
of each germ require special condi- 
tions, and should but one of these be 


wanting, although the rest be sup- . 


plied, the plants will not be brought 
to maturity.” The distinguished 
English chemist, says: “Soils, owing 
to the presence of clay, have the 
power to absorb from solutions the 
very substances that are of the most 
value to the crops, namely, ammonia, 
potash and phosphoric acid. On the 
other hand, sandy soils containing 
but little clay are not capable of fix- 
ing the valuable salts, whence the 
desirability of manuring such soils 
often and lightly to prevent waste.” 

Having 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE MARYLAND TO- 
BACCO CROP. 





The very low prices which have 
prevailed for a number of years for 
all agricultural products have caused 
much anxiety in the minds of some 
of the best thinkers in the land. 
Much has been written and said upon 
the causes that have led.to it and 
the proper remedy to be applied, with 
a view of restoring the tillers of the 
soil to their former independence 
and prosperity. 

It is, I believe, a settled fact, that 
the success and prosperity of any 
country, depends, to a great extent, 
upon the agricultural classes—hence 
we find the most enlightened nations 
of the earth, recognize this principle 
and use their best efforts to foster 


| and promote the agricultural inter- 


est of their country. The income 
derived by the farmer from the cul- 
tivation of corn and tobacco for the 
last decade has not paid in many 
cases the expenses of cultivation and 
given a comfortable support to the 
family of the husbandman. 

If this be so, then no one need be 


best farms in the country covered by 


| mortgages, and in many cases far 


above their cash value. 
be no change for the better, and that 
at some early date, for the debtor 
class, their — must be sold to 
meet the demands of the creditor. 
This is certainly a most deplorable 
condition of things, and yet, I think, 
no one who has informed himself 
and considered the subject will at- 
tempt to gainsay the facts herein 


decided the exact kind of 


— — 
















stated. The causes which have led 
to this unfortunate state of things, 
whether from class legislation or the 
burdens imposed upon the landed in- 
terest by heavy taxation, or the heavy 
duties imposed upon the prime neces- 
sities of civilized life, and the remedy 
to be applied in order to remove the 
evil, 1 must leave to the patriotic 
statesman and the most enlightened 
men of the present generation to re- 
move. Pardon my digression, as I 
simply intended to make a few re- 
marks in which I will give my views 
of the unfortunate condition of the 
tobacco planters of Maryland grow- 
ing out of the extremely low prices, 
at which their principal monied crop 
has been sold in the pust few years 
and to suggest a remedy, which, in 
my judgment, if carried out with. 
care and enlightened intelligence and 


energy by the tobacco growers of 





. * ndu ie 
During this great depression in 
the values of tobacco, the great bulks 
of the Maryland crops have been of 
an inferior grade, which have always 
brought low prices, but the colored 
and bright article has been disposed 
of at very remunerative rates. 

The system practiced in Maryland 
of hanging their crops in compara- 
tively open barns and leaving the 
curing to the vicissitudes of the 
weather, wet or dry, or,as some ex- 
press it, to nature or luck, should 
have been abandoned at once after 
the abolition of slavery and a more 
enlightened system by which their 
crops could be saved from the in- 
jurious effects of wet and foggy 
spells, which never fail during the 
curing process to do much damage 
to the leaf in color and quantity. The 
evil effect of this system is perfectly 
evident to all who grow the weed, or 
sell it on the Baltimore market, and 
yet, is it not strange that, with the 
experience of years and the admitted 
losses under this old-fashioned sys- 
tem, that the farmer should sit 
quietly down and see the work of a 
year injured, perhaps one half in 
value, in the space of a few days, 
when the same might have been saved 
in the best possible manner by pre- 


BUTS © i JU 


_ surprised to find thousands of the | Parng, in advance, the means to 


The Chemist of the New Jersey | ' meet and counteract those annual 


| occurrences ? 


Should there | 








The crop of tobacco, the growth 
of 1890, is admitted by all to have 
been one of the finest and richest 
crops that has been harvested in 
Maryland for many years. This 
crop is now being shipped to this 
market, and the damage from the wet 
and damp spell of last fall is clearly 
and distinctly marked upon every 
sample drawn in the Baltimore ware- 
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houses this year. And although the | 


texture is remarkably good and far 
above the average of many crops that 

ed it, yet it is greatly deficient 
in the clear, bright color it would 
have shown if the atmosphere had 
been dry during the curing process. 


have sustained from the above causes 
in the single crop of 1890, is not 
less than $300 to $400 per hundred, 
amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Notwithstanding this 

by wet weather last year, it 
is admitted that the crop now coming 
to market is by far the best we have 
had in many years. 


Now what is the proper remedy for | 


this great evil? I answer, artificial 
heat, as practiced by the tobacco 
planters of Virginia and North Car- 
olina, with so much pecuniary profit. 
Those people, by their enterprise and 
energy, are accumulating wealth. 
Our tobacco growers in Maryland are 
gradually getting in a worse condi- 
tion year after year. These facts 
ought to arouse our people from their 
present lethargy, and with the spirit 
of enterprise and energy, go forward 
with a determination to save their 
crops in the most approved style and 
turn everything they grow to the very 
best account. G. W. Dorsey. 
Calvert county, Md. 





THE VALUE OF STRAW. 





Farmers, as a rule have always en- 
tertained the idea that every ros 
of straw grown on a farm ought, as 

uickly as possible, to be utilized in 
manure pile. 

While this may seem correct, it can 
easily be proved by facts and figures 
that the system is wasteful and wrong 
and money thus wasted, if saved 
would not only buy enough manure 
or fertilizer to keep the farm in high 
condition, but also leave a good round 
sum as profit for the farmer. 

I propose to take the present price 


of rye and rye straw, and show how - 


farmers can realize a greatly in- 
creased income on every acre of rye 
and “not rob his farm,” but keep it 
in a high state of cultivation, by 
lacing on it just as much manure or 
ertilizer as if he had adhered to the 
old plan of throwing his straw crop 
in the manure pile. 

The following facts and figures 
will prove these statements correct. 
One acre of land will yield 15 to 20 
bushels of rye, and one ton of straw. 
The present price in New York mar- 
kets of rye is 75 cents per bushel, 
and the price of rye straw, threshed 
straight and bound, is $19.00 per ton. 

Ten acres of rye, yielding 15 bush- 
els to the acre, if sold at 75 cents per 
bushel, will amount to $112.50, and 
the ten tons of straight threshed and 
bound straw, if sold at $19.00 per 
ton, would amount to $190.00, mak- 
ing a total of $302.50 realized from 
the ten acres of rye and straw. 


According to Prof. E. B. Voorhees, | 
the New Jersey State Chemist, the | 


real manurial value of rye straw in 
the manure pile is only $2.00 per ton; 
consequently, if the old plan is fol- 
lowed and the ten tons of straw de- 

ited in the manure pile, the value 
of it there, according to Prof. Voor- 
hees is only $20.00, while, if the ten 
tons of rye straw were sold, it would 
amount to $190. 

















Take the manurial value of the 
ten tons of rye straw, which is $20, 
and with it buy stable manure or 
commercial fertilizer, and it will en- 
rich the farm to the same extent as 
if the whole ten tons of straw had 
been deposited in the manure pile, 


The loss the farmers of Maryland | 4nd yet leave in the farmers’ pocket 


a neat profit of $170. This while 
enriching the farmer surely does 
“not rob the farm.” 

The above facts, I think, prove 
conclusively that it is wasteful and 
wrong to continue in the old way of 
threshing the straw and wasting it in 
the manure pile, or, if not absolutely 
wasting it in this way, reducing its 
value to two dollars per ton, when 
the same straw if threshed straight 
and bound would bring in New York 
markets $19 per ton. 

I will admit to thresh rye by hand 

is slow and expensive, and if the 
ordinary spiked cylinder thresher is 
used the straw wil be broken and its 
marketable value destroyed—hence I 
advocate the use of improved ma- 
chinery, and in this case I recom- 
mend the self binding rye threshers, 
of modern introduction, which not 
only thresh without injury to the 
straw but also clean the straw from 
dust, and deliver it thorougly threshed 
and rebound ready for marketable 
urposes. 
Farmers should study this matter, 
and, as it is an opportunity to greatly 
increase the profits of the farm, they 
cannot too soon discard old fogy 
methods and wasteful plans. 


JOHN BUTTERWORTH. 
New Jersey. 





EVAPORATION. 





Evaporation is a subject little stud- 
ied and less understood. It depends 
on the angles at which the sun’s rays 
strike the land; it depends on the 
mojsture of the air whether these 
rays are retarded and weakened, and as 
to whether their heat, when radiated, 
is accelerated or hindered. It depends 
on the wind’s velocity, and upon the 
mechanical condition of the soil, 
whether fine or coarse-grained, 
whether cultivated or fallow, for it 
would be folly to suppose that radi- 
ated heat from a grass field when 
carried over one of fine tilth did not 
affect its evaporation. As a starting 
point, it is said by Prof. Langley 
that the surface temperature of the 
earth is from 59° to 60.8° F.; that 
we have radiated from the sun heat 
enough to melt 119 feet of ice annu- 
ally, und that the reradiated heat 
from the earth has wave lengths 
unknown to those coming from the 
sun; and that the water vapor of the 
atmosphere affects heat as radiated 
from the sun. Prof. Russell, of the 
signal service office, calculated the 
evaporation to amount to 48.1 inches 
at Baltimore ; 35.6 inches at Norfolk ; 
with a rainfall of 43.59 and 47.74 
inches respectively. 

Gage, in his Physics, gives the 
following rule to calculate it: “The 
rapidity of evaporation varies directly 
with the temperature, amount of sur- 
face exposed, and dryness of the 
atmosphere, and inversely with the 
pressure upon the liquid.” 

The effect of tillage on the evapo- 
ration of the soil has been tried in 
Connecticut at the Storrs Experiment 
Station with striking results upon 
heavy and light soils. The following 








tables give the result from August 
15 to September 30: 





Light 
soil. 
.62 inches. 


1.16 inches. 
1.46 inches. 
-77 inches. 





Heavy 
1.69 inches. 
1.62 inches. 
1.29 inches. 
1.28 inches. 








Light 
soil 
1 lbs, 12} oz. 


8 lbs. 5 oz. 
41bs. 4} oz. 
2 lbs. 8 oz. 





Heavy 
soil. 


4 lbs. 13 oz. 
4 lbs. 9 oz. 
3 Ibs. 10} oz. 
8 lbs. 8 oz. 








Not stirred... 
Not stirred....... 
Stirred 2 inches. . 
Stirred 4 inches... 








In other words, the heavy soil lost 
4-10 of water and the light 6-10 Ibs. 
an inch of water less when stirred 
than when not. 

In New York, the experiment of 
stirring and not stirring the soil has 
been tried for its effect upon the 
moisture, where it was tried with 
half-inch deep, 2 inches, 4! inches, 
and mulched with short oat straw an 
inch, and not stirred at all, with the 
following result: The half-inch had 
nearly 14 pints per cubic foot; 2 
inches, nearly a quart; 4 inches, 
more than a quart; and the mulched 
more than 2 quarts more than the 
unstirred. 

Calling a good rain one inch to the 
acre, or 100 tons, which is equal to 
25,200 gallons, or 800 barrels, then 
the half inch had 258 barrels, the 2 
inch 322, the 4 inch 412, and the 
mulched 799 barrels to the acre. 
Another thing is plainly deducible: 
cultivation beyond an inch does not 
give a proportionate increase of mois- 
ture. Indeed, beyond 4 inches other 
experiments show a decrease. If, as 
known, the mass of corn roots are 
above 4 inches deep, then to cultivate 
that deep is to mutilate them and 
shorten the crop, as has been seen 
hitherto. It must not be forgotten 
that the above figures simply repre- 
sent the amount of moisture that 
will, or will not, render available the 
plant food that is in, or has been 
supplied to, the soil. There is, in- 
deed, mention of drought; there is 
none that serious injury was sus- 
tained. 

Another point suggests itself: What 
would have been the effect if’ this 
soil had received the inch of rain and 
it confined to 4 inches deep, evapora- 
tion going on as usual, and exposed 
to the rays of the sun? 

True, Prof. Loomis states that it 
requires the sun’s rays 4 hours to 
penetrate a soil 3 inches deep, but 
we have no means to estimate the 
heat that the water in combination 


| received. Whether the firing of corn 


> 








from over wet or dry land is due to 
the same cause is doubtful. Fired 
from wet, it never recovers; from 
drought, if not too far gone, it will, 
under favoring seasons, improve as- 
tonishingly. ’ 

And this brings us to its habits 
of root growth. Experiments in IIli- 
nois prove that on a black prairie 
loam most of the roots grow between 
3 inches and above 4 inches. Even 
the spur or air roots go down below 
12 inches, so says Prof. Porter, of 
the Minnesota station, in a “rich 
sandy soil” composed of clay and 
loam. 

How far these facts may be con- 
firmed in our worn-out eastern soil 
is somewhat problematical, although 
a very careful noticing of various 
styles of tillage lead to their con- 
firmation. A week’s wet weather in 
the latter part of summer frequently 
shows the white roots all over the 
rows. Many years ago a farmer of 
wide experience said he would never 
cut a corn root if it could be avoided, 
nor did it matter if the corn became 
grassy after the tassels and silks had 


made their appearance. = 





STRAY NOTES. 





“Corn gets half its nitrogen from 
the air.” How? Will X. please ex- 
plain. If true it will be news to a 
great many of us, I have seen a 
great deal that evidently needed more 
than it was getting, and I attributed 
it to a poor soil; perhaps it was poor 
air. Artificial fertilizers may not 
pay on a corn crop or land that will 
make 50 bushels of corn per acre, 
but will pay abundantly if this same 
land is put in potatoes or cabbage. 
I have cultivated jast such land and 
unless I had a heavy clover sod to 
turn under I could not get a good 
crop of potatoes on it, and even then 
the crop was much benefitted by an 
application of potash. On any land 
that it will pay to use home-made 
manures, it will pay to use purchased 
manures, if the right kinds are used. 

According to “Hayseed,” Carroll 
county must be blessed or cursed 
with a wonderful variety of weeds, 
some of which are new to us. What 
sort of a “Methodist” is that “Meth- 
odist weed,M. E., M. P., or some 
other brand of Methodism?” Had 
he not better rechristen some of the 
others and have some Baptist, Epis- 
copalian and Catholic weeds? If it 
is a regular old-side shouting Meth- 
odist weed, I would advise Hayseed 
to give it up, for he will never exter- 
minate it. If it was merely an Epis- 
copalian or a Catholic run wild he 
might do something with it, but a 
camp-meeting Methodist weed has 
evidently come to stay. 

But joking aside, no matter how 
clean farmers keep their fields if the 
road-sides are foul with weeds of any 
denomination there will be no getting 
rid of them, and in old settled farm- 
ing sections it is the roadside which 
is the great nursery of weeds. This 
is one great argument in favor of no 
fences and keeping stock off the roads. 
If a man’s land runs to the roadside 
without any fence to obstruct, he 
will be much more likely to keep the 
roadside clean. And if there is no 
roaming stock on the road, many 
weeds which depend upon them for 
distribution of their seeds will be 
less numerous. Let us have clean 
roadsides and no cattle on them. 
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John E. Cake is getting down to 
facts. The man who pays now $30 
per ton for a commercial fertilizer is 
either buying high-priced nitrogen 
which he could get cheaper in other 
ways, or is paying double the value 
of the phosphorus or potash he gets. 
So far as grain and grass crops are 
concerned, the use of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers would soon become a thing of 
the past if farmers fully understood 
the value of correct rotations. There 
are plants which accumulate nitrogen 
in the soil, whether they get it from 
the air or not, and by a proper use of 
these there ought to be no need for 
any man growing grass and grain to 
buy nitrogen. 

Why should your correspondent, 
«L, B.,” want to plant seeds of onions 
“for sets?” By sowing seeds of the 
Italian varieties, it is easy to grow 
full sized onions in Maryland or any- 
where else from the seed. If extra 
large onions are wanted sow the seed 
first of October thickly in a sheltered 
bed. In spring transplant them to 
heavily manured soil, or start them in 
a cold frame in February and trans- 
plant first of April, and you will 
have? larger onions than by raising 
sets of the Northern sorts and keep- 
ing them over a year. 

Raleigh, N. UV. W. F. MAssey. 





THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT TOWSON. 

Feeling predisposed to the grip, 
and having been told the water was 
bad at Towson, and the substitute 
taken for it worse, we decided to get 
the information expected at the 
farmers’ meeting held there from the 
newspapers, in which we found the 
orator’s way of testing and treating 
cows for milk laid down with pre- 
cision. 

We would have to make a radical 
change in our cows to follow him to 
the letter. He says the cow that 
spurts two or three months an un- 
common amount of milk is very 
deceptive—never buy her. If eight 
months, she will be a burden to you, 
and he will not have a cow in his 
heard that does not come up to the 
standard of 6,000 pounds of milk in 
300 days; that the milk ought to be 
weighed, for quart measures are 
dlifferent between here and Boston, 
(a quart isn’t a quart, but a pound is 
a pound.) 

We have a dozen cows, and onl 
one of them is the standard kind, 
and we never before thought much 
of her; but with good feed in 
variety she has maintained a standard 
of 13 gallons milk a day for the last 
five years of 365 days, with one of 
366. She drops off a little just before 
calving, and has no spurt after, but 
comes up gradually to the standard. 
The others will spurt from four to 
five gallons per day, and with the 
same feed will keep spurting until 
they have an inside demand that 
reduces the outside supply until 
within six or eight weeks of the time 
to transfer the inside customer to the 
outside—when we give her a rest. 

We have been heretofore in favor 
of the spurters. Although our stand- 
ard cow comes the nearest to a 
machine, we think she could be 
worked up to two gallons per day for 
300 days, which would be only about 
fifty gallons more for the 365 days. 
There has been a Baltimore county 
cow that has spurted 34 pounds of 








butter in a week, and now there is a 
standard machine that can turn out 
any quantity desired, and the only 
difference perceptible is that the 
machine does not shed its hair, which 
is liable to get in the butter from 
the cow. e have also heard of 
machine-made milk that is said to be 
hard to distinguish from the natural 
roduct. Although we are great 
overs of nature, we have to acknow- 
ledge that for standard quantities 
machines are the most reliable. 

The orator also says a dairyman 
cannot afford to keep a cow that does 
not give a certain amount of milk 
(there is no question about that), and 
he can make one cow do what two 
ordinary cows do, (it may be rough 
on the one cow, but a saving of the 
other cow, if not the feed). Very 
truly, he says, garlic has some influ- 
ence on the milk as to odor and 
taste. We can testify to that, too; 
but our preference is to have it in 
the soup instead of milk. In con- 
clusion, we think the milk business 
and the road question have been ably 
discussed, and have not the least 
doubt that the former requires good 
cows, and,in order to have good 
roads, MAKE THEM GOOD, for it is 
generally conceded that the best in 
the long run is the cheapest. But, 
at the same time, when one has not 
the wherewithal to pay for the best, 
he ought to feel more comfortable to 
be out of debt with a second-class 
article. JoHN E. OAKR. 





POULTRY YARD. 
POULTRY NOTES. 





My fowls are still keeping a good 
record in the egg laying business, 
though not equal to that of last 
month. Then the average was sixty 
eggs per day, now about fifty. But 
a number are on — in the hatch- 
ing house and some have been mar- 
keted. I always, about this time of 
the year, dispose of the older ones of 
my flock. ‘They are now bringing a 
good price. ‘There seems to have 
been a boom in both poultry and 
eggs this winter. May it continue, 
for the good of the farmer, for many 
years tocome. I have not had very 
good luck with young chicks. The 
weather has been too wet and cold. 
There has not been enough sunshine 
for them. Young chicks, to thrive 
well, if hatched out so early, ought 
to’ have artificial heat. Another 
winter I am going to have a brick 
flue run horizontally through my 
hatching house so as to provide the 
necessary warmth whatever the state of 
the weather outside. But I should 
not make any great outlay of money, 
for I do not believe in the plan of 
spending two dollars to get one. The 
farmer cannot afford to do this kind 
of business. Necessity impels to con- 
trivance, so my improvement will be 
homemade and not require a great 
many eggs or spring chickens to pay 
for it. Costly outfits are all well 
enough for the amateur who can afford 
to make such ventures whether there 
be success or failure, but they will 
not do for the man whose sole pur- 
pose is to make the business pay. As 
a general thing the most money from 
poultry keeping is made by those who 
move with caution, economy and 
judgment. Success in this line re- 
quires hard common sense, com- 





bined with constant attention to all 
its details. A poultry establishment 
will not run itself. 

Some of my neighbors are talking 
of getting incubators. They are 
welcome to them for me. I don’t 
think any new fangled plan of coax- 
ing the young chicks out of their 


shells can supersede the natural one 


so long established. Incubators have 
been in use for over a century in 
Europe, and by this time we ought 
to have had great and convincing 
results from them. Yet we do not 
hear of any large establishment bein 
kept up for a long period. Muc 
skill and ingenuity have been ex- 
pended on these contrivances, and a 
great many patents. have been taken 
out for them, and every new machine 
claims to be an improvement on its 
predecessor. But some how they fail 
when put to a practical test. I am 
going to let the old hen have a fair 
show, and yet awhile shall trust to 
her ability to do the work of hatching. 
Virginia. 8. N. 





TOPICS FOR THE SEASON. 

Many find it necessary at this 
season to yard the fowls in order that 
the garden and grain crops near the 
poultry house may not be disturbed. 
Hens that are well fed will do very 
little injury to either unless close at 
hand; in fact, they will perform 
untold service by destroying myriads 
of cut worms and slugs; yet if it 
is thought advisable to confine them 
during seeding time, with a very 
little additional pains the supply of 
eggs need suffer no interruption. 
Indeed, some breeds appear to lay 
even better when a large flock is 
divided into small lots and kept in 
separate runs, where their individual 
wants can be more judiciously sup- 
plied. The brown leghorns notably 
have made their best records as egg 
producers under these circumstances. 
The experience of F. J. Kinney, the 
véterdn importer of these fowls, has 
been similar to my own in this 
respect. Mr. Kinney keeps his leg- 
horns in comfortable buildings with 
run-ways twelve feet by twelve, about 
a dozen occupants being allowed to 
each division, and never permits his 
fowls to run at large. Under these 
conditions he has probably given the 
laying qualities of these brown beau- 
ties a more thorough test than any 
other breeder, his best hens showing 
the remarkable average of 242 well 
formed eggs, and better, to their 
credit in a year. Moreover, I have 
found his strains unusual for their 
stamina and vitality, many of my 
hens with this blood in their veins 
attaining the age of eight and ten 
years without deteriorating in their 
astonishing prolificness. A reasona- 
ble deduction from the above is that 
if brown leghorns can be so enor- 
mously prolific under such circum- 
stances, it would seem possible to 
keep any breed of layers possessed of 
sufficient inherent vital power with 
profit in limited quarters. 

Of course, upon a farm, where 
much would otherwise go to waste, 
chickens may be kept more economi- 
cally by allowing them their liberty, 
but for residents in the suburbs and 
small towns who keep a number of 
fowls, it would undoubtedly be better 
to divide the flock into small lots 
and provide yards for them, using 


the rest of the premises for other 
purposes. The building need not be 
an expensive. affair, protection from 
rain and wind being the chief requis- 
ite, while yards constructed of laths 
would serve all purposes, If the 
fowls are of a high flying breed, they 
can be easily caught upon the roost 
after dark, and the clipping of one 
. Wing each of a large flock will occupy 
“but a few moments. 

However, whether the fowls are 
yarded only for a short time, or ali 
the year around, they will need regu- 
lar attention, and must have a variety 
of food in sufficient quantities to 
produce eggs. I feed three meals a 
day, and only as much at one time 
as they will eat up clean. It requires 
experience to detect just when suffi- 
cient has been fed, and even that 
may fail. As I am constantly hand- 
ling my fowls, I quickly discover 
when they are falling off or are 
becoming too fat. At present they 
are fed scalded middlings in the 
morning, raw or cooked vegetables 
for the midday meal, and whole grain 
at night, wheat or oats preferred. 
very little fat producing food is used 
at this season unless the fowls show 
that they are falling off too much in 
condition, in which case either corn- 
meal is substituted for the morning 
feed or whole corn for the grain in 
the evening. Grain is thrown where 
the hens will have to scratch for it, 
thus providing health-giving exercise 
for the greater part of the following 
day and depriving them of the time 
to acquire the evil habits learned in 
confinement. 

Except the cracklings from the 
annual supply of lard, very little 
meet is fed to them. In the spri 
a few feet of each yard is spade 
then occasionally they are allow 
pen at a time, to run in the garden 
in search of worms. Clean drinking 
water, cracked bones. and oyster 
shells are provided for them. The 
refuse from the kitchen, potato and 
turnip parings, cabbage leaves, etc., 
are all relished by the chickens. In 
fact, if, on my way to the yards, I 
see anything going to waste which I 
think the fowls would appreciate, I 
take it along and over the fence it 
goes. If possible, it is good for 
yarded fowls to be turned out where 
they can pick grass for a few min- 
utes occasionally. It is astonishing 
what quantities of it they will con- 
sume in a short while and how they 
seem to enjoy the privilege. I know 
from experience that this is not 
absolutely necessary, but with my 
present arrangement of yards I am 
enabled to do it without fear of other 
fowls mingling with my thorough- 
breds. My poultry house and yards 
are now at one corner of the garden, 
so that the breeding pens can either 
be turned into the latter place, or 
outside upon a luxuriant growth of 
orchard grass. Days when the plow 
is going in the garden my leghorns 
are allowed, pen at a time, to run - 
over the new turned mold and search 
for worms; then, once in awhile, 
each pen is turned ougside for a short 
time toward evening to pluck the 
tender leaves of the orchard grass; 
and, whether following the plow 
upon the inside or half concealed in 
the tall grass without, they are alert, 
active, beautiful. I find them profit- 
able, and with the above manage- 
ment, how they do lay! 

H. R. STEIGER. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
THE VALUE OF AN ORCHARD. 

A orchard on a farm is an 
advantage which is not generally 
estimated as highly as it should be. 
How often the remark is heard 
among thoughtless people, “It is too 
long to wait for the fruitage of trees 
F somebody else will come along 
and enjoy it, it may be.” But this 
is a saat selfish consideration, and 
worthy only of the narrow, covetous 
disposition which is always grasping 
for the lion’s share and worrying 
lest others may get a part of the gdod 
things of the earth. The supplies 
which a carefully tended orchard 
yields to its possessor are a contin- 
uous source of satisfaction. They 
furnish an enjo able wholesome diet, 
being susceptible of so many desira- 
ble ways of preparation for the table, 
whether fresh or dried or canned, 
and may be made a source of no small 
part of the yearly income from the 
acres. 

People who are looking for new 
homes in the country are always de- 
sirous of getting with them ample 
and thrifty orchards, and are willing 








to more for them on that account. | 


t is not too late to plant out trees 
this spring if attended to at once. 





EVERY FARMER HIS OWN POMOLOGIST. 


A singular fact, as impressive as | 


it is true, is that so few of our gen- 


eral farmers grow even half of their | 


fruit, and many none of what they 
consume. 

Moreover, not a tenth of our rural 
people raise a third of the fruit that 
they should. We often find on farms 
of fine fields and high bred and well 
kept stock a weak attempt to grow 
some fruit, but very seldom do we 
find it done on a thorough going, 
practical and economical plan. 


| unscrupulous men. 


per tree, are planted by the amateur 
and novice every year! Also, how 
many thousands of these trees are 
failures because of ill treatment, un- 
suitable latitude or aspect! Why 
don’t the average farmer think for a 
moment and turn his back to all 
agents who propose to make his home 


an Eden in a year or so with all the | 


foreign varieties of fruits? Think! 
Think! What are Experiment Sta- 
tions for if they are not to relieve 
the planter from spending money 
and time in trying new varieties and 
in telling him what new things are 
ood and which are failures ? 

The old well known and standard 
sorts that cost from a nickle to twenty 
cents a piece are the kind that, by 





all means, I urge everyone to plant | 


till they have received definite know- 
ledge concerning any new variety that 
may be lauded and lithographed all 
over the land by avaricious and often 
New varieties 
are multiplying at such a rate that 
the most enthusiastic tester has to 
employ every flying moment to keep 
up to the never ending array. This 


mania to get before the public some- | 


thing new, (peerless, earliest of 
earlies, wonderful, mammoth, giant, 


rust proof, lightning, sorts)—is cer- | 
tainly overdone, especially by those - 


who care only for a new form, to 
which ean be given a new high sound- 
ing name, but, in reality, may be in- 
ferior to old sorts, We need careful 
selections, and hybridizing to improve 
our fruitsand vegetables, but it should 


CHERRIES.—Two Black Tartarian, 
1 Governor Wood, 1 Napoleon Bigar- 
reau, 1 Belle de Choisy, 1 Dyehouse, 
1 Early Richmond, 1 Olivet. 

GrapPEs.—T'wo Champion (black 
and early), 2 Brighton, 4 Concord, 2 
Catawba, 4 Delaware, 2 Goethe, 2 
Maxatawney, 1 Moore’s Early, 1 
Niagara, 2 Norton’s Virginia, 4 
Worden. Plant these 10x10 feet, 
and they will occupy one-eighteenth 
of an acre, and should bear, with 
proper care, every seasonable year 
after they are three years old, about 
415 pounds. This is certainly all 
that any family of moderate size 
could use. 

BLACKBERRIES. — 25 Early Har- 
vest, 25 Wilson, 25 Lawton. Plant 
four feet apart in rows eight feet 
apart, or all in one row. These 
vines should furnish on an average 
about four bushels per year. 





RASPBERRIES.—25 Souhegan (black 
cap) late, 25 Cuthbert (red cap) early. 
Plant 4x8 feet. 

STRAWBERRIES.— 100 May King 
(perfect), 100 Bubach No. 5 (pistil- 
ate. 

The varieties being properly se- 
lected, the next thing to do is to 
prepare the ground for them. This 
is a matter where many make very 
strange mistakes. Of all things that 


are least understood, are the relations | 


of the plant to the soil in which it 
grows. How a plant feeds, where it 
feeds, on what it feeds, when it feeds, 


| are questions on which many enter- 


be done with great care and by con- | 


scientious hands. 

Another error many fall into is 
the selection of too many varieties 
and, consequently, planting out too 
large an orchard for family purposes, 
and, for the time likely to be allotted 
its proper care. The following num- 
ber and varieties [ consider best for 


| family purposes : 


In nearly every case even a half 


acre cannot be fully given up to a 
few trees, but other crops must be 
placed between the rows to “occupy” 


the ground that the trees do not 


actually shade with their spreading 
limbs. It never seems to enter the 
mind of the grain or live stock farmer, 
that the — vineyard and berry 
patch are of equal importance in 
providing well for his table and in 
making life happy. These are com- 
— looked upon as being things 
to look after when there is laxity in 
the field work, or when they cannot 
do anything else—simply the side 
issues of the farm. When thus 
treated they will continue to be mere 
“side issues” on the table and in the 
cellar at winter time. No results of 
worth or merit come without pains- 
taking effort applied at the right 
time. The farmer must learn when 
to ioe pruite, cultivate his fruits, 
and then do them at the proper time, 
even at a loss of afew hours or a 
day from the field. It is a matter 
that requires some study to be able 
to direct labor properly and to be 
able to reach the best results. Some 
of the common errors made and hints 
on the selection of varieties; prun- 
ing, culture, arrangement, fertilizing, 
insects, fungous diseases and pre- 
ventives and benefits to the children 
are considered in this paper. How 
many thousands of. trees of new and 
untried varieties that cost exorbitant 
prices, $1, $1.50, $2 and even $2.50 





AppLEs.—2 Early Harvest, 2 Red 


— 


Astrachan, 1 Carolina Red June, 1 | 


Sweet Bough, 1 Summer Rose, 1 
Maiden’s Blush, 2 Gravenstein, 1 
Fallwater, 1 Smokehouse, 2 Wine 


trees, planted 30x30 or 24x36 feet, 
will occupy only one-third of an 
acre. When properly pruned this 
distance is ample for perfect growth 
and productiveness. ‘These varieties 
will give a succession from June till 
April. 

PEARS.—1 Summer Doyenne, 1 
Dearborn’s Seedling, 1 Wilder's 


tain the vaguest notions in the face 
of developed science. I have not 
space to elucidate on these points in 
detail, but will simply say, in brief, 
that a plant feeds by delicate hair- 
like microscopic bodies on the finest 
rootlets by an asmotic process of 
absorption. ‘These bodies and root- 
lets are more numerous within the 
first ten inches of soil than they are 
deeper down. A plant feeds on some 
thirteen different inorganic sub- 
stances, all except three being in 
most soils abundantly supplied. The 
three that are often deficient are 


_ nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus. 
Sap, 2 York Imperial. These sixteen | 


Early, 1 Doyenne d’Ete, 1 Beurre | 
Gifford, 2 Duchess d’Angouleme, 2 | 


Seckel, 3 Lawrence, 1 Buffum, 1 
Idaho, 1 Winter Nelis. These 15 
trees will give the best flavored pears 


in the thousands of varieties, and fill | 


a season from July to March. 
PrAcHES.—1 Amsden, 1 Early 
Rivers, 1 Troth, 1 St. John, 1 Moun- 
tain Rose, 2 Crawford’s Early, 2 
Reeve’s Favorite, 2 Crawford’s Late, 
1 Stump, 1 Smock, 1 Chair’s Choice, 
1 Salway, 1 Bilyeu’s Late. These 
are among the very best varieties for 
family use, and a succession of fruit 
from June 25 to November. Plant 
18x18. These sixteen trees will 
occupy one-eighth of an acre. 
PLuMs.—1 Wild Goose, 2 Wayland, 
2 Wooten, 1 Indian Chief, 1 Lom- 
bard, 1 Blackman, 1 Shropshire 
Damson, 1 Washington, 1 Richland, 
1 Prince’s Imperial Gage. Plant 
15x15 feet and they will occupy 
one-sixteenth of an acre. 


. 





In some few soils one or more of 
these are amply supplied by nature, 
but on most soils plants are benefitted 
by an application of all of them, in 
certain quantities and in certain 
forms. 

Perennial plants grow more or less 
the whole year. Root formation 
progresses to a limited extent in the 
winter season, and they grow consid- 
erably in the early spring before 
leaves are thrown out. 

So far as is known, roots form 
best near the surface. The roots of 
trees planted too deep are sure to 
decay. Simply plow the orchard 
thoroughly, and mark off the same 
with the same plow in checks, and 
set the trees in the checks. Set the 


THE CHERRY. 

The cherry was first brought from 
Cerassus, a town in Pontus, in Asia, 
to Italy by the Roman conqueror 
Lucullus, and afterwards dissemi- 
nated throughout Europe. Seeds of 
this fruit were brought to America 
soon after its settlement by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch. 

C. Laurocerassus, the common 
laurel, and C. lusitanica, the Portugal 
laurel, are evergreen species of the 
cherry, and are ornamental. 

The German “kirschwasser” is the 
product of distilling the juice of the 
common black cherry. Maraschino, 
the celebrated Italian liquor, is also 
made by distilling the cherry juice, 
mixed with the leaves and kernels of 
the fruit, and honey. 

This tree is very desirable for 
planting along road sides, and hand- 
some profits have been realized from 
the sale of the fruit. 

Many magnificent avenues of the 
cherry are to be seen in Germany and 
Switzerland. One avenue in the 
former country of upwards of sixty 
miles in length is lined on each side 
with magnificent specimens. 

As this tree opens: its blossoms 
very early in the spring, it should 
have a northern exposure to retard 
its growth until all danger of frosts 
is past. The tree in bloom presents 
a beautiful covering of white, which 
is highly ornamental. A good deep 
loam, well drained and moderately 
rich, is best for this tree, which can 
not thrive where it does not get 
thorough drainage. It would be best 
to select an incline to plant on, hav- 
ing a northern exposure. The tree 
is entirely hardy, and more injury 
is done by the freezing and thawing 
processes than by a continued freeze. 


_ Very little pruning is necessary, and 


trees no deeper than the plow furrow. | 


Trim off the mutilated roots and the 
whole top of the tree to within two 
feet of the ground for apples, ten 
inches for pears, and fifteen inches 
for peaches and plums, all with 
reference to about five live buds. 
Press the ground very firmly about 
the roots. Cultivate the trees thus 
set thoroughly, and it will be sur- 
prising to see what a growth will be 
made by the five or six buds. 

Tuomas L. BRUNK, 
Horticulturist of the Maryland Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station. 
College Park, Md. 





| ing manureg should be used. 


all excessive veutting of branches 
should be avoided. It will be found 
necessary to prune out only dead and 
crossing branches, which should be 
done in midsummer, as if pruned in 
the winter season the juice flows, 
which is highly injurious. The 
stopping of the branches which are 
outgrowing the others by pinching 
in summer is almost all that is 
necessary, as by this means a beauti- 
fully formed head can be had full of 
bearing spurs. Very little manure 
will be needed. Bone dust and ashes 
are excellent fertilizers, and cause a 
moderate, well developed and fruit- 
ful growth. No excessive stimulat- 
In old 
trees, if the bark be rough, and the 
trees barkbound, a wash of soft soap 
will relieve the trouble. 

Strong growing varieties should be 
planted 20 feet apart; for slower 
growing kinds 18 feet will be suffi- 
cient. 

The fruit should be picked with 
the stems attached, as the appearance 
is greatly enhanced and a more ready 
sale will be found. The flavor is 
greatly improved by placing the fruit 
in a refrigerator for about three 


‘hours before eating. No one who 


intends to plant fruit trees should 
neglect to select at least a half dozen 
of the best kinds, as they will prove 
a blessing to themselves and to their 
children. 

The following varieties will be 
found admirable for this state, and, 
in fact, for many localities: 

SwEeET VARIETIES—Black Tartar- 
ian, Windsor, Coe’s ‘Transparent, 
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Downer’s Late Red, Elton, Governor 
Wood, Napoleon Bigareau, Yellow 
Spanish. 

Sour VARIETIES — Morello, Belle 
Magnifique, wg | Richmond, Mont- 
morency, Reine Hortense, Dyehouse. 

W. D. HamILton, 

Govanstown, Md. 





HOT BED FOR SWEET POTATOES. 

The next job on the programme of 
spring work is the making of a hot 
bed for sweet potato plants. And it 
is not.a difficult one. A pit dug in 
a well-drained soil with a sheltered 
‘and sunny situation, two feet deep 
and five feet wide, of the needed 


length, with plenty of forest leaves” 


in the bottom and a depth of two 
feet of horse-stable manure upon 
them evenly tramped down, is the 
first step in the work. On the 
manure spread about four inches of 
fine rich mould and cover over closely 
with hay or straw until. the manure 
heats, and the heat subsides to a 
gentle warmth. Then lay down the 
potatoes, just touching each other, and 
cover them with two inches of rich 
mould. Feel in the bed often to see 
that no more than the gentle warmth 
prevails. In a few days fine white 
roots will start out from the tubers 
and soon after the sprouts to make 
the plants will appear. As soon as 
they begin to break through the light 
layer of mould uncover and let in 
the sunshine, but cover well before 
nightfall. ; 
There are several varieties of the 
sweet potato raised for the markets. 
The kind grown by the Jersey truck- 
ers are handsome in appearance, of a 


deep yellow color, plump in shape | 
per h 


ighly esteemed for the table. 





MICE AND MOLES. 

During the last two winters our 
section of country has been remarka- 
bly exempt from severe freezings. At 
no time was the ground frozen more 
than a few inches in depth, and then 
for only two or three days; conse- 
quently, moles and ground mice, 
those great pests of the garden and 
field, were secure in their retreats 
from the effects of frosts,.and we 
may surely expect their presence in 
greatly increased numbers during the 
coming spring and summer. Many 
of the early plantings of peas have 
been destroyed by these rooters, and 
acres will have to be replanted. 
Therefore, we suggest to gardeners 
and planters the advisability of steep- 
ing seeds yet to be planted, such as 

, beans, corn and melons, s0 
iable to their depredations, in a 
solution of kerosene or carbolic acid, 
or both, and Paris green. A little 
trouble taken in this way at the 
planting time will save much disap- 
pointment and vexation after awhile. 





HINTS ON GROWING VIOLETS. 


There are, no doubt, a great many 
lovers of violets who are compelled 
to be without them owing to the dis- 
tance they are from the places where 
they can be bought, and it is the 
object of these hints, to aid the ad- 
mirers of these lovely little blossoms 
to grow their own and make them 
more appreciated still by their being 
a home production. 





The varieties mostly used for 
winter blooming, come from and are 
descendants from those found in 
Italy. Perhaps the most valuable of 
these is Marie Louise, a deep purple 
in color. A sprout from it, Swanley 
White, is valuable owing to its pure 
white color, A comparatively new 
introduction, is de Parme, gives a 
color intermediate between others ; it 
is a dwarf, stout grower and free 
bloomer, and appears to be somewhat 
earlier than any of the double sorts. 

Select a well drained sheltered spot 
facing south; determine how many 
plants you want to grow, give two- 
thirds of a square foot to each plant 
and proceed as follows: Remove the 
soil from the space to be used to the 
depth of eighteen inches, and loosen 
the remaining bottom a foot deep. 
This is to be replaced with soil com- 
posed of old sod, four parts; well 
rotted manure, (two years old) one 
part; and, in case the sod is from 
very stiff soil, add about one-fourth 
sand to the whole. Work this over 
until it is thoroughly mixed ; let the 
newly-made bed be four to six inches 
above the surrounding soil to allow 
for settling. Procure some healthy 
plants from the most convenient 

lace and plant eight inches apart 

th ways; then give a good soaking 

of water to settle the soil around the 
roots. 

It would be beneficial to give a 
mulch of an inch of fine manure to 
prevent the soil from drying before 
the plants become established —keep 
the soil well loosened, but avoid do- 


| ing it while the plants are wet with 


dew; do not disturb the top of the 


soil after the first of September, as it 


makes the flowers gritty and dirty. 
This will give the surface a chance 
to become firm by the time the plants 
commence to bloom. 

Keep-all runners pinched off as 
they appear, so as to concentrate all 
the energy in the crowns, as this is 
the part of the plant which gives the 
earliest and largest blooms ; this last 
operation is very important. ~ 

About the middle of July procure 
some dense bushes or branches of 
trees seven or eight feet tall, trim the 
lower half close to the stem, and 
place them around the plants so as to 
shade them without preventing a free 
circulation of air over and around 
the plants. The shade must be re- 
moved and fresh branches provided 
about every three weeks until Sep- 
tember. Ifthe soil become very dry, 
give a good watering, though it is not 
the object to push a heavy growth in 
July or August, as violets are like 
most plants—they want a little rest 
—and these months are the most 
convenient for the grower to allow 
the rest. In September we have that 
cool, moist weather in which the 
violet delights, and if they have had 
good attention to this date the most 
critical _ in violet growing is 
past. he plants will gradually 
spread until, by the end of the month, 
they should touch each other and be 
a mass of buds and begin to bloom 
by the middle of October. Early in 
the latter month make a box around 
the plants standing one foot out of 
the ground at the north end, and 
eight inches out of the ground at the 
south end, and get sush ready to 
cover at the first signs of frost. Give 

lenty of air on all bright days, and 
when the thermometer stands above 
forty-five degrees, a little air " should 


A 
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be given day and night. Place some 
coarse manure or leaves all around 
the frame to cover the ground two or 
three feet in all directions and reach 
to the top edge of the frame. 

A simple and cheap covering for 
the glass is made as follows: Take 
lumber one foot wide, cut it nine 
inches longer than the sash and fast- 
en two of them together by cleats, 
three inches wide at each end, both 
cleats to be on the same side; turn 
the boards cleated side-up, and fasten 
to one edge pieces of tarred rope, 


——— 














Shutter showing tar rope fastened to one 
edge ready for the straw. 


and eight inches apart, and two feet 
two inches ‘long. Lay on rye straw 
lengthwise of the boards, so that it 
will be three or four inches deep 
when it is pressed down firm; brin 

the tarred rope over the straw * 
fasten to other edge of the shutter; 
also fasten in four or five places be- 
tween the edges, using #-inch light 


wire staples, which can be pone at | 
as 


any large hardware store, for fasten- 
ing the —* to the shutters, and 
trimming the ends of the straw even 
with cleats and you have a mat and 
shutter combined, quicker made than 
where the mat is made separate ; 
more lasting and easier to handle. 





Shutter showing straw laid on and tar 
rope fastened to both edges. 

Cover the glass with this on all 
cold nights, and on cold, cloudy days 
if it is freezing. hard, but uncover 
and give air at every opportunity. 

In case the plants are frozen, it is 
best to leave the covering on until 
they thaw, unless it can be attended 
early, before the sun has much power, 
when they should receive air while in 
a frozen state, eo that the thawing 
may be gradual. 

Mice are sometimes troublesome ; 
pon can best be gotten rid of b 
soaking grains of corn in arsenic an 
placing it in the frames. It is well 
to keep some in at all times, renewing 
it occasionally as it becomes stale. 
The same position can be used for 
violets from year to year, providin 
the old bed is removed an — 
as at the first planting. ALOIV. 





THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW. 


The exhibition of the Gardeners’ 
Club, to be held on the 22d and 23d 
of this month at the Academy of 
Music, North Howard street, in this 
city, promises to be a large and very 
handsome display, imposing in its 
extent and notable for the intrinsic 
excellence of the deposits. 

It will include ornamental and 
flowering plants, cut flowers, designs, 
models of carpet beds, etc. A special 
prize of $50, offered by Mr. Geo. W. 
Abell, for the best displays of roses, 
ought to draw out spirited competi- 
tion. 


‘are represented standing 





A SPECIAL OFFER FOR APRIL. 


As our readers know, it has seldom 
been our custom to offer premiums or 
other inducements to procure sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
which we have always tried to make, 
and which as we believe, has always 
been worth the very moderate price 
charged for it; but, following the 
example of many similar publice- 
tions, we now propose to offer our 
friends some slight recognition of 
their efforts to extend our circulation. 
We have procured a limited number 
of two beautiful pictures, works of 
real artistic’ merit, fac simile repro- 
ductions of great works of great 
painters, and worthy of a place in 
every home. These are the 42 
WEDDING Feast” and “NapoLEon 
AT FRIEDLAND;” the first represent- 
ing an episode of peace and love, the 
other one in war; brilliant in color, 
beautiful in finish, and far removed 
from the cheap and gaudy “chromos” 
which have been scattered broadcast. 
During the month of April, each 
new subscriber, and everyone whose 
name is already on our books who 
will remit the amount in arrears, in- 
cluding the subscription for the cur- 
rent year, will be entitled to receive 
his choice of either of the two 
premium — safely encased in 
a tube, and postage prepaid. 

Premium Pictures—Descriptions of the 
Pictures—The Russian Wedding Feast. 

Constantine Makoffsky, the artist 
of this great picture, selected for his 
subject the bride’s first appearance 
in society. The husband and wife 
at the head 
of the table and the guests and 
friends are merely welcoming the 
young couple to the feast. With 
—- eyes and face covered with 
blushes, the bride, conscious that 
every eye rests upon her, is a picture 
of innocence and loveliness. On one 
side of the table are seated the male 
members of the two families, patri- 
archs with long beards and clothed 
in rich brocaded garments, while on 
the other side are the ladies, dressed 
in rare laces and wearing the pecu- 
liar head-dress of the country. This 
picture has been exhibited in nearl 
every city in the United States 3 
is now reproduced by the acquarelle 
process for the first time. Its size is 
21 by 28 inches. 

Napoleon at Friedland, 1807. 

In 1887 this great treasure of art 
was purchased by Mr. Henry Hilton 
at the sale of the Stewart collection 
for the sum of $60,000 and presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, where it is daily sur; 
rounded by groups of admirers, It 
is the most wonderful painting of a 
battle scene ever produced on canvas; 
for Meissonier has there portrayed, 
by the truth of his figures, clearness 
of touch, —— of details and 
marvelous delicacy of his finish, the 
whole scene with photographic accu- 
racy. In this picture we see Napo- 
leon at the height of his glory, 
saluting with imperial gesture his 
favorite iment, the Twelfth Cui- 
rassiers, as it sweeps by him to charge 
the Russians at Friedland. The re- 
production of this painting in con- 
venient size has never before been 
— * because of the large num- 
ber of figures and portraits in the 
original. Reproduced by the aqua- 
relle process in full colors of the 
original. Size, 21 by 28 inches. 
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BALTIMORE, APRIL 15, 1891. 


———— eee — ee SO 
OUR OFFICE. 


Our friends will remember that our 
location has been changed, and that 
we are now to be found at the North- 
west corner of Baltimore and North 
streets, Baltimore, opposite the Sun 
and American buildings, with en- 
trances at 228 East Baltimore and 6 
North streets, The sign of “The 
Golden Plow”, which has long desig- 
ated our whereabouts, has a conspicu- 
ous and glittering place over our 
North street doorway. 





PERSONAL. 


The senior editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN Farmer entered his ninety-sec- 
ond year on the 10th of the current 
month, and we are sure many of his 
old-time friends will be gratified to 

hear that though his physical strength 
declines, as is natural, he maintains 
his general health, with a mind un- 
impaired and interested in all that 
occurs around him and in the world 


at large. 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE FARM. 


Through the centuries of man’s 
history, thousands of discoveries, 
many of which were the results of 
years, even of life times, of patient, 
tireless experiments, have enlarged 
the boundaries of the arts and 








sciences and contributed to human 
enjoyments and happiness all over 
the civilized world, And yet, every- 
where, the chensist in his Lasuntery 
and the 2 —* his Laer ed 
are still experimen unceasing|y 
to make further addition to the many 
useful facts already made known, 
and doubtless the secrets of the vast 
realms of nature, even with all that 
we possess of them may still be hardly 
untouched. ‘The printer, the worker 
in metals, the dyer, the soap maker, 
the perfumer and all the other arti- 
sans in trade and traffic have profited 
by great discoveries which have made 
possible the lightening and expedi- 
tion of their labors. And why should 
not the farmers make more experi- 
ments to increase the stock of his 
knowledge and bring out more facts 
and useful data to help him in bis 
toilsome struggle? We do not mean 
that he ought to go into experiments 
rashly or to waste money on them, 
but to make them judiciously and 
inexpensively. 

Every —— might, without mach 
cost, satisfy himself in regard to the 
comparative values of different kinds 
of fertilizers by setting apart small 
* of —* all — os same be 

re and fertility, and applying them 
on a small * for the growth of 
certain kinds of crops, keeping in a 
diary exaet accounts of all important 
data connected with the experiments, 
such as manner of preparing the soil, 
kinds, quantities and costs of ferti- 


lizers applied, times of iting or 
sowing, yields of mp In this 
par a vast amount of real practical 
information might be gained through 
the years, and a se of outlays 

e which would well reimburse 


any farmer for the time and trouble 
given. Thousands of dollars which 
are annually sunk by farmers over 
the country through investing largely 
in fertilizers in a wa 
before being satistied of the possibil- 
ity of getting paying returns, might 
be by this plan prevented. 
Let every farmer, then, who would 

ay 0 in his methods and thrive 

y his business have a portion of his 
farm set off for experimental grounds, 
and there conduct experiments from 
year to year as we have above indi- 
cated, and in this step many valuable 
hints and much real help might be 
derived from a careful study of the 
bulletins which from time to time 
are issued by the directors of the 
different State experiment stations, 
and their work ‘localized and appro- 
priated. 





MAKE YOUR HOMES ATTRACTIVE. 





There are many reasons which 
ought to impel the farmer to a neat 
and orderly atrangement of all parts 
of his premises, whether it be his 
fields, his orchard, his stock, his 
buildings, his roads, or the imme- 
diate grounds about his dwelling 
place, if he has a proper regard for 
the good opinions of his neighbors 
and visitors, so far as skill and good 
management in his business are con- 
cerned. If he truly appreciates the 
delight and satisfaction which every 
one ought to derive from the consid- 
eration of work well and timely per- 
formed; or if he is looking forward 
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righting up just when_you see there 
is occasion for such care.” 


well-kept lawn, with neat — 


walks and not ling 
paths, and « varied shrabbery add 
much to the attractiveness of a rural 
home. Visitors like to see them 
when they drive up to your way, 
and they like to see the fences in 
good repair and the out buildings 


oie hem 
always give t i 
* your bilities and thrift 
as a farmer, Why should not the 
man who toils in the furrows, who 
sows ahd reaps the harvests that the 
hungry millions may be fed, have as 
t and as sightly a place to 
well in asthe thousands of 
neers in the cities who traffic in 
profit » on t - 
eon ainedan does he all 
of his summer and winter's toil ? 





Formerly it was the custom of 
farmers generally, to plant a pateh 


} of broom corn and to have it made 


up into brooms during the leisure of 
the winter. It was then considered 
one of the necessary farm economies. 
All the brooms for the house were in 
this way cheaply and plentifully sup- 
plied, and enough of them were sold 
to furnish many of the groceries and 
other family needs. But all this has 
been changed, and now a patch of 
broom corn is an exception almost 
over the whole of our Maryland and 
Virginia seaboard region. But why 
not get back to first principles and 
make your own brooms just as the 
early farmers did? The growing of 
the corn is not difficult, no more so 
than that of ear corn, only that when 
it first comes through the ground, it 
is more delicate and more difficult to 
keep clean of weeds. With a fertile 
soil, good culture and a favorable 
season, a luxuriant growth of the 
broom material may be produced. 
Plant in drills about three and a half 
feet apart and when the plants be- 
come well established, thin out to 
about three inches apart. At blos- 
soming time go along the rows and 
bend down the tops, leaving about 
fifteen inches of stem to the brush. 
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ctout twine or wise, After the bathe 
are evenly cut off, drive in the handles, 
—2 lath a then flatten 
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wet winter through which we have 
just passed, we may have a like 
extreme of hot and dry weather, 
which will make a short hay crop and 
a scarcity of pasturage. Therefore, 
we think it will behoove every farmer 
to provide for this possible contin- 
gency by planting an ample breadth 
of drill corn to cut for the stock 
about the time of silking. It will 
come in so opportunely, will make a 
grateful change for the animals, and 
amply reimburse for all the time and 
trouble bestowed upon it. Get the 
ground ready as soon as the weather 
will permit by good work with plow 
and harrow. Open the drills three 
feet apart, and be liberal with the 
manure if you would have a large 
yield of this valuable forage for the 
time of need. 








EARLY FLint Corn.—A few acres | ; \ 
of early flint corn ought to be planted 
this spring. It will ripen in about \ 
ninety days and furnish feed for the 
horses before the main and later crop 
is ready. The Canada flint is anold \ 
and very desirable variety for the 


purpose. 
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jon is Hungury, 

ere are rospects ; but 

16 almoet certain hint the world’s 

eat consumption will exceed the 

production Whatever the 

magnitude of erica’s crop may be 

it will not be sufficient to cover the 

deficit, thus compelling an 

extensive draft upon the reserve for 
g the third year in succession.” 






















AMERICAN PORK ABROAD. 


It is announced that the (ierman 
; definitely resolved 
he embargo placed upon 
fk. “Tt is added, how- 
tial notice of this 
bably be deluyed 












om ne- 
goivg on 
hment and 
, . tates Minister 
at Berlin. 
It i# sleo said that vegotiations 
to the same end are progress- 
ing rena | with the French 
Government, that the first step 
will be the admission of live hogs. 








APRIL CROP REPORT. 
The il returns to the Depart- 
ment of iculture make the condi- 


tion of winter wheat 96.0 and of rye 
95.4. ; 

The season for seeding wae fuvor- 
able over the whole winter wheat 
area; the soil was generally eusil 
worked, the seed-bed prepared wit 
unusual care, and sowing followed by 
gentle rains sufficient to properly 
pack the earth and insure prompt 
and perfect germination. On por- 
tions of the Atlantic and (vulf coasts 
the time of seeding wax somewhat 
prolonged by occasional rains, but 
the delay was not serious, and the de- 


e 


we 


sired area was planted and in good 
growth by the advent of winter. 
Suitable weather and svi! conditions 
enabled farmers of the Ohio Valley 


States to put in a full breadth under 
entirely favorable circumstances, and 
proper combinations of sunshine and 
moisture, which continued until cold 
weather, sent the plant into winter 
quarters with sturdy growth and 
good color. In portions of Kansas 
and Nebraska the prolonged drought 
of last summer extended into the 
period of seeding, interyering some- 
/ what and rendering germination slow, 
but seasonable weather during the 
late fall and early winter was suffi- 
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cient to offset the disadvantage of a 
late start. The entire season was 
favorable in California,,. in Ore-- 
gon a dry seed-bed received moisture 
in time to secure though late, 
growth. The weather was generally 
mild over the whole area, and while 
the snowfall was comparatively light, 
it came.when most needed, protecting 
the plant during the coldest weather. 
The Ohio Valley and trans-Missis- 
sipi States were especially favored, 

wth in many sections continuing 
throut the winter, with sufficient 
covering when needed and an entire 
absence of damage from freezing and 
heaving. Brown and bare spots are 
seldom met with; growth color 
being remarkably uniform, %F 


The general av for condition 
is the highest — pril since 
1882, and the individual aver- 
ages are ee for their uni- 
ormity, It is sixteen points higher 
than Test year, aint ~thesee. . he 
returns for 1889. A high April con- 
dition does not insure a large yield, 
but it indicates a strength and vitali- 
ty which would enable the plant to 
withstand more than the ordinary 
vicissitudes of the season. The near- 
est approach to present condition 
Curing Rg oe years was in 1884, 
when the largest ever wn 
was harvested, but dates hich loom 





day, April 29, at 11 o’clock, when it 
is presumed there will be some steps 

to lay out such work as is 
practicable for the association to 
undertake. 





THz SovurHEeRN HortTIcuLTURAL 
JoUBNAL.—This publication, form- 
erly edited by Prof. Thos. L. Brunk, 
now of the Maryland Agricultural 
College and Station, has been merged 
in American Garden, a special 
Southern edition of which will appear 
regularly hereafter, beginning May 1. 





Farmers’ INSTITUTES IN MARY- 
LAND.—The series of these educa- 
tional assemblages, under the aus- 
—* of the State Grange and the 

xperiment Station scored a marked 
success. The speakers were well re- 
ceived, their subjects were aptly 
handled, and the audiences thorougly 
interested.. Doubtless it opens the 
way to similar efforts next year. 





ATTENTION is called to the adver- 
tisement of binder twine by Messrs, 
John T. Bailey & Co. 


— 


Iz will be noticed that Mr. F. T. 
Atkinson, in his advertisement of 
poultry, offers to prepay express 
charges to his customers. 














ALL IN AN EGG SHELL. 


Those who pay fancy prices for 
eggs that are expected to produce 
fancy chickens may be sup to 
perenne. to some extent, the value 
that lies in an egg shell, but, the 
‘majority of us, Shang perfectly 
aware that there are few preparations 
of food in which the egg is not an 
indispensable ingredient, are not, I 
fear, fully impressed with its impor- 
tance. it I attempted to give a list 
of those cookeries of when ames are 


essential elements, I-would have to 
* of cook books. 
I will, there to-eonfine my- 


self to those methods of serving eggs 
in which the egg is the chief element. 
Some one has facetiously dubbed the 
egg the lazy cook's friend, probably 
because, at a moment’s notice it can 
be served in some form to the h 

or impatient man whose coming 
not been otherwise provided for, but, 
is it not a valuable consideration that 
80 delicious a thing can so easily be 
made fit to set before a king or any 
other man ? :; 

I have frequently heard the re 
mark “I always take my eggs boiled 
because in that way they cannot be 
spoiled,” but tastes differ and most 
persons have a preference for hard, 
| soft or medium boiling of them, and 
all require pains-taking for correct 
results. 

It not be generally known 
that eggs imbibe the flavor of anys 
thing strong or unclean standing hear 
them, and if there is anything ad- 
hering to them when brought from 
the nest it should be removed at once. 
The freshness of an egg may be 
reasonably determined by its appear- 
ance, as there is a clear, chalky 
roughness which it loses within a 
week whether handled or not; further 
than that, no rule is reliable. If an 

g is carefully kept in a cool, dark 
place, and regularly turned, it is 
good for cooking purposes as long as 
the yelk and white are clearly die. 
tinct; but, as I remarked before, it 
must be perfectly fresh for boiling, 
and the process of boiling requires 
considerable care. Hard boiled re- 
quire twenty minutes’ continuous 
boiling, or to be set on in cold water, 
peewee A to boiling and allowed to 
boil a few minutes. Either way will 
make the yolk mealy and the egg 
more digestable than if allowed only 
time to harden. Soft boiled, from 
one to three minutes. Medium, four 
minutes. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that if the eggs or vessel are cold it 
checks the process of boiling; there- 
fore allowance must be made. A 
good plan is to pour on hot water for 
a few seconds and then pour it off 
before they are set to boil. If eggs 
are liked with the whites only milky 
and the yolk not cooked at all, place 
the eggs in boiling water on the back 
of the stove, where they will not 
come to a boil, for about ten min- 
utes. If it is desired that the yolks 
shall cook and the whites remain 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. soft and milky, do the same as above, 
* cover the vessel tightly. 

‘The What Sp. Boe Gish. boilers which are used upon the table 
OUR MOTTO. without a lamp underneath cook 

Do what youcan, them in that way. 
Not what Fou think Ought to be done, Poached Egygs.—Haye a shallow 
Not what you would doit you had more time, | Pan with a couple inches depth of 
Not what somebody else thiaks youought todo, | boiling water slightly salted, draw it 

But, do what you can. 


back from the fire while breaking 
the eggs into the water to prevent 
scattering, and then return it where 
it will boil slowly. Muffin rings 
placed in the pan and the egg broken, 
one in each, keeps them in nice shape. 
This method is also good in frying 
them. As soon as the whites are set, 
lift each egg carefully with a griddle- 
cake turner and place in regular order 
upon a warm dish in which there is 
a little melted butter, or what is 
better, place each egg u a piece 
of toast, over which a tablespoonful 
of “thin drawn butter has first been 
spread. Do not pepper any of these 
preparations of eggs,as pepper can 
80 easily be added if wanted, and it 
spoils the appearance.of them. 

Eggs Baked.—Heat the dish. on 
which they will be served; melt a 
liberal piece of butter on it and then 
break as many eggs as wanted (unless 
they crowd too mueh, in which event 
another dish must be used) set the 
dish in a rather quick oven; when 
tne ee are set, —_— —* once. 

8 Fried.—Have the fryin 

hot and about half an inch 7 tof 
lard, with a little butter is 
better, break in the earefully, 
leaving a little space ——* them ; 
sprinkle a little salt over, and with « 
spoon drain the lard over each 
oe they are coated with a cooked 
; then lift carefully with the 
cake turner upon a warm dish. Many 
le like fried in the fat 
rom fried ham, which is nice if 
pains are taken that it is not hurnt. 
8 Scrambled.— Beat aa many as 
wanted just ag to break the 
yolks; turn into the pan when the 
the lard, or lard and butter, is hot. 
Sprinkle with salt; stir just enough 
to keep it from burning and allow 
the mass to work evenly; remove 
while the cage still look moist and 
are streaked white and yellow. A 
small quantity of cream added when 

partly cooked improves them. 

Omelets. 1—Pour one pint of boili 
milk, in which a liberal piece o 
butter has been melted, over six well- 
beaten eggs; salt to taste and turn 
it into a hot, well-greased bakin 
dish; bake in quick oven and sen 
to table in same dish as soon as done. 
If overdone it becomes watery, like 
custard. 

2. Beat separately whites and yolks 
of eight eggs; add te the yolks a 
tablespoonful of thick cream; while 


doing this have the pan heating—a 


long griddle is best—when the 
is in right condition, have another 
person distribute over the hot pan a 
piece of butter twice as large as an 
egg, so that it will not scorch while 
you mix the whites and yolks, and 
at once spread from one end of the 
n or griddle to the other. Take 
old of the handle and move it back 
and forth till the omelet is set, but 
not cooked through; sprinkle salt 
over it, and then with the cake turner 
and a broad knife begin at one end 
and roll it up; have a dish hot for 
serving and serve at once. Time, 
tide and omelets wait for no man. 


Breakfast Salad.—Boil eight 


| twenty minutes; remove shells, cut 
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up in slices, keeping warm. Season 
with salt and pepper; have ready a 
sauce made as follows: In a tin or 
earthen saucepan put a piece of butter 
the size of an egg; as it heats put 
in a small quantity of onion chopped 
fine, or, if preferred, some parsely ; 
then a dessertspoon of flour; rub to- 
gether till well cooked; then add 
one half pint of milk slowly while 
stirring. Season to taste. Place on 
the dish in which it is served two or 
three pieces of buttered toast ; spread 
on each a spoonful of the sauce, then 
a layer of the sliced eggs and sauce 
alternately, till all is used, my | 
sauce for the top. Set in oven til 
heated through and serve. 

I expected, when I attempted this, 
to embrace some, at least of each 
class of egg preparations, but find it 
too much for the allotted space and 
will, therefore, defer salads and other 
luncheon dishes till our next issue. 

CERES. 





Awone the simple and inexpensive 
things that help to give a table a re- 
fined and tasteful appearance are the 
embroidered or simply hem-stitched 

uare or oblong pieces of linen, 
alluded to with the cute device for 
holding flowers which was given in 
the last issue of THE FARMER. 

Any kind of linen or momie cloth 
is nice for the pu , but when it 
can be had as a rule, fine butcher’s 
linen is best. It lasts a long time, 
does up nicely, and, if hem-stitching 
is to be done, the threads draw mure 
easily than from other goods. The 

idth of this linen makes two pieces 
large enough for the centre of the 
table or to place under the meat dish 
or before the one who pours tea and 
coffee, to protect the table cloth. 
Waiters being rarely used now, some 
provision for saving the cloth is quite 
necessary, and it is no less important 
to protect the cloth from accidental 
droppings by the carver. Time and 
taste can be much more profitably 
expended upon such tidies than those 
misnamed tidies which are distributed 
over the backs of chairs, where the 
head. never touches, and which are 
more apt to fall into the seat or hang 
upon a coat-button than to remain 
in place. For the table they should 
have a deep hem, headed by a fancy 
stitch, never fringed. A simple star- 
like pattern worked in each corner, 
stem stitch or embroidery, with white 
or yellow silk, gives a very pretty 
effect. 

James McCutcheon, 66 West 25th 
street, New York city, furnishes ma- 
terials for such work reasonably, and 
sends a book with patterns and di- 
rections for the fancy open work on 
application, from which any apt 
needle woman can copy what she 
likes. AMANDA A, 





A STRANGER gives a good deal of 
advice about our food, and I 
say we would be the better for 
ep Dope of her advice, but I 
hope I shall not wound her feelings 
by giving it as my opinion that most 
people suffer from thinking too much 
about what they do or shall eat. 
From what I have noticed all my life, 
I come to the conclusion it is best to 
forget all about one’s digestion while 
we are eating and partake thankfully 
and moderately of such things as are 
usually’ prepared for us. 
No prescribed diet is apt to be in 
favor with physicians long at a time. 





After a while they discover some 
effect from it which escaped their 
notice at first, and then they try 
something else. I am satisfied that 
the old adage has some truth in it, 
“What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” and we need only take 
care to eat what is good of its kind 
and well prepared, as long as it seems 
to agree with us. Fruits, cereals 
meats and vegetables, are all good at 
the right time, and those are most 
likely to remain healthy who take 
them right. 
DoroTHEA DOOLITTLE. 





TALKING of cleaning bedsteads 
makes me want to trot out my hobby. 
It is the subject of single sleepers. I 
hope to see the day when no double 
beds will be used. I don’t think it 
is nice or healthy for any two people 
to spend hours together in the con- 
fined air between mattress and covers, 
nor to be exposed to each other’s 
breath during the night. I might 
give scientific reasons for it, but those 
obvious to common sense are sufficient 
if we give it fair thought. I wish I 
could exchange every double bed I 
have for two single ones, since I can’t 
afford to make the change otherwise. 
I have for years used every bed in the 
house as a single as far as they go, 
although it involves more work ; and 
when my ship comes in I mean to 
have those single, enamel-painted 
iron bedsteads all over the house. 

To be sure, two single beds will 
not stand as well in the room asa 
double one, but after awhile we will 
shape our bed rooms with those in 
view and then we will do better. 
Those beds are so easy to keep clean 
and so easily moved and adjusted 
that they must delight the hearts of 
housekeepers who have them. 

HELEN BLAZERS. 





WHEN at my best, I was never 
partial to crowds, and I was glad to 
escape the surging mass of humanity 
at carnival time. I have no doubt 
there were many funny sights but not 
at all like Mardi Gras at New Or- 
leans. This was only the second ven- 
ture of Augusta in that line and I 
suppose could be improved upon. If 
Try Again was here on these hills of 
sand she would often enjoy a good 
laugh at the “crackers” and colored 
people, and I have no doubt lose her 
temper, too. I find it very difficult 


to be amiable sometimes, especially | 
I heard | 
one of their color say “there was | 
nothing to be done with them but to | 
pray for them and they were hardly | 


with the rising generation. 


worth that,” at which I said Amen, 
fervently. I will relatea few incidents 
that came under my notice character- 
istic of the natives. 

An old darkey was repairing a 
fence; there passed by two dusky 
damsels gaily attired in red, a la 
monkey. “Good morning, Uncle, 
how is you?” He viewed them ve 
solemnly, then replied: “I thought 
the Master made women to be a help 
and comfort to man, but asking His 

rdon, when I looks at you I think 

e made a mistake.” The damsels 
disappeared quickly and the laugh 
was hearty. 

A “cracker” living near was called 
on by Prof. B.— in reference to the 
books necessary for her daughter. He 
gave her names and prices, mentionin 
& grammar as one. “Look in 
don’t want my Jane to study no 





Greek or Latin; she can read as good 
as anyone, and I want her to learn 
English and none of those no account 
things.” During their conversation 
she mentioned having visited Savan- 
nah for the first time. “Did you see 
much of the city?” was asked. “Yes, 
I rid on the ‘belt line,’ it took me 
from one end of it to the other. I 
don’t know why they called it the 
‘belt line’ ’ceptin it was because 
they run it by belts. I seed some 
belts or straps in the middle of the 
cars, and people just a pulling on 
them.” Imagine how difficult it was 
not to laugh outright, and how we 
did enjoy our laugh at home. 

Called to prescribe for one of their 
daughters I saw at a glance that just 
an entire bath might be beneficial, 
but as I feared to shock them I ven- 
tured to recommend a hot foot bath. 
Imagine my surprise when the mother 
said: “ k a here! I have lived a 
long time, but I never heard of such 
as that and I haint going to allow no 
sich as that done to my gal if I die 
for it. I guess Tl give her some 
quinine. That won’t kill her.” I 
have often laughed at that funny 
scene and felt quite relieved when far 
away from the indignant mother. 

At Christmas time one of the 
natives accosted me with “have you 
ary a frock you can lend me? I want 
one for to wear at-Christmas, and I’d 
as soon wear your’n as anyones.” I 
told her I did not lend my clothing. 
She replied, “you’re mighty — 
then, I haint going to harmit.” Her 
coolness was more laughable than the 
request. I think I lack the ability to 
picture these scenes as they ought to 
be, but I trust fans | Again” will en- 
joy them as much as I did.—A 
STRANGER. 





I FEAR the siste:s will think me 
negligent of my duty not to respond 
at roll-call, but pressing work at 
home has taken up so much of my 
time, then the gloomy weather, to- 
gether with overwork rather affected 
my spirits, and I could not send out 
any brightness or information. When 
such is our state of feelings we had 
better remain in our shell than to 
cast a gloom over others. Ceres, as 
usual, gives us good suggestions about 
house cleaning, a work not at all to 
be desired, but a great satisfaction 
to us weak folks when it is over, as 
help is so inefficient these days. My 
experience in cleaning pantries, closets 
and garret is what the lady has to 
take a part of the work else order is 
neglected; and when all has been 


gone over she is about-worn out in ' 
I often read of | 


mind and body. 
housekeepers cleaning one room at a 
time and keep the rest in order, but 
I have never been able to do that, as 
the furniture has to be moved out to 
give room for cleaning. I intend 
trying Ceres’s recipe for cleaning 
paint and windows. I think it must 
be excellent. I am sure we shall be 
busy making our — 
soon as the ground. dries, 
season is so late. 

Last year I planted peas in Jan- 
uary, the weather and soil being just 
right. J was tempted to experiment, 
which caused my neighbors to talk 
not a little, as they thought of my 
wasted labor, but when my peas came 
into use and did so nicely the laugh 
was on the other side. Of course, 
the success was owing to the mild 
winter. This season I’ve not been 


just as 
or the | 





able to transplant, much less plant. 
I enjoyed reading A. A.’s descrip- 
tion of her silk comforter; it re- 


minded me of my work last winter. 


With assistance I made three slumber- 
rugs, but used all sizes of worster 
scraps—real crazy work—and put 
them together,with fancy stitches, 
using zephyr instead of silk. The 
cost was nothing saving the lining 
and time, and we gentle folks do not 
set much value to our time, do we? 

Not having had experience in 
luncheons I remain silent on the sub- 
ject for fear of making blunders. 

The design for table decoration in 
the last issue is indeed a pleasing and 
simple one, which I intend to imitate 
just as soon as the lovely blossoms 
come to beautify our country homes, 
I am particularly fond of using 
them on the table, they give such a 
look of comfort and refresh the 
weary mind ; then they suggest topics 
for table talk, a place where pleasant 
conversation should always be en- 
couraged. 

I will again ask for the missing 
sisters. Cannot they come to the 
front? I don’t like to see the vacan- 
cies made by their not responding to 
the call. 

I have written the names of the 
sisters and brothers, better halves 
(glad am I to see them coming in, 
though late) on a large sheet of paper 
and credit them with each article they 
write. That suits me better than 
trusting to memory. I find “A. A.” 
and “H. B.” have written for each 
issue save one. “D. D.” “S. L.” and 
“A Stranger,” save twoissues. “T’ 
Again” a little in the rear, but 
rather think, from her name, she’ll 
catch up after awhile. I hope “8. 8.” 
will join the club; her words were so 
helpful to us all, and I would think 
the toiling mother found comfort in 
them. 

I have been anxiously waiting for 
some one to recommend a good Glee 
Book or College songs, something 
attractive for club meetings. We 
have such a delightful one in our 
neighborhood and would be so glad 
to get good questions for debates also. 

Jannot some of you attend the 
next meeting, April 18th, 2.30 P. M., 
to be held at my home. “——Hills ?” 
We would give you a cordial welcome, 
and I know you would enjoy the trip 


on the steamer on our majestic river. ° 


Having detained you too long al- 
ready with my nothings, I bid you 
good bye. BESSsIE. 





THROUGH the kindness of “A 
Stranger,” I have received several 
copies of THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The notes on farming, stock-raising, 
etc., are so different from the methods 
employed here as to be hardly prac- 
tical in this part of our country. But 
the Home Department, dear to the 
heart of every true woman, is alike 
interesting North or South, East or 
West. 

I wonder if any of the members of 
“The Club” have seen a sod house? 
and if not, do they care to know how 
we live in a “little sod shanty on a 
claim” in Western Kansas ? 

To build one, the sod is first turned 
over with a common breaking plow, 
a foot wide, then cut with a spade 
into — two feet long, and laid u 
just like they do brick; the roof is 
of boards laid on the rafters, covered 
with tar paper, and one thickness of 
sod. A good sprinkling of shale 
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helps to shed the rain and. hold the 
roof down,-or the wind in one of its 
playful moods might lift it bodily 
from over our heads and set it down 
on the next quarter-section. Our 
house is 26. by 16 feet, and to support 
the long stretch of roof my husband 
built an arch in the centre, and I 
have curtains that I draw across 
when I wish to divide it into two 
rooms. -Four large windows and two 
doors, the upper part of which are 
glass, give us an abundance of light 
and sunshine. The walls inside are 
plastered with mortar, made of native 
lime and sand, both found in large 
quantities in the draws; the lime is 
ready for slacking when dug, and 
forms: a sticky, pasty mass. when 
dissolved with water. Thus a kind 
Father provides materials for com- 
fortable homes for His children in 
this treeless country. 

Are you tired, or shall I go on and 
tell you how this sod house is fur- 
nished? In the west end I have two 
beds, an organ, sewing-machine, two 
rocking-chairs, a packing box fitted 
up with shelves for a bookcase. A 
bright chintz curtain keeps out the 
dust. The top of the box is covered 
with a red felt table cover, and on it 
stands my writing-desk and work- 
box. On the floor a rag carpet; red 
oil calico for window shades, over 
them short scrim curtains, and out- 
side of all, crocheted lambrequins. 

In the east end is the range, din- 
ing table, chairs, dresser, and a box 
fitted up for a clothes closet. The 
window sills, on account of the walls 
being so thick (two feet), are nice 
for plants, and I generally have the 
south and west windows full, not of 
rare exotics—just a few geraniums, a 
foliage plant or two, and two hanging 
baskets—one filled with a pink ox- 
alis (my favorite), is a “thing of 
beauty” I never tire of admiring. 
Nor must I forget the pictures, for 
without them the walls would look 
so bare and home hardly like home. 
Two of them are large engravings, 
“Saturday Night” and “Shakspeare 
and His Friends.” ‘Two oil paint- 
ings, “A Winter Scene in England,” 
and “A Fall Scene on the Rappa- 
hannock.” <A few family portraits 
—one has the artist’s name on the 
back and the date, November, 1798, 
ow it to be nearly a century 
old. 

A large pantry, built half-way 
across the east end of the house, but 
not opening into it, holds my flour 
barrel, cooking table, cooking uten- 
sils, and the thousand and one things 
we housekeepers find use for—and 
keeps my kitchen tidy. A few steps 
farther is a cave, out of which the 
milk and butter comes ice cold in 
the hottest weather. Firing and water 
are such important articles that I 
can hardly close without a few words 
in regard to our supply. Water is 
found in the draws at from ten to 
twenty feet; on the level, from sixty 
to a hundred, and some times nearly 
two hundred feet; here and there is 
found good soft water, but the most 
of it is very hard, seeming to have 
much iron in it. One cannot wash 
clothes in it, unless you admire an 
“ecru” shade, which they would have 
the first wash; and as for dried 
beans, you might boil them all day, 
only to find them harder at night 
than in the morning, if possible. 
The “buffalo chips” scattered thick 
over the prairies gave us plenty of 








dry fuel the first year; since then 
the men folks have to throw the 
chips out of the corral every few days 
to and to keep the cattle from 
tramping on them, then haul by the 
wagon load near the house and stack ; 
so twenty-five head of cattle will 
supply a family with firing the year 
round without any expense. 
Mrs. OLIVER FUNSTON, 
Gore Co., Kansas. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
NOTHINGS. 





HEAD AND BonEs OF FisH.—Boiled 
fish may better be served without 
either; reboil head and bone, season ; 
simmer until it jellies. Serve with 
points of fried bread, hot. For 
Aspic jelly, leave it to settle, and do 
not thicken, put in vinegar, garnish 
in mold. Grilled bone, is bone 
cut out when uncooked, and broiled. 


CoLp VEGETABLES.—Combine any 
morsels with salad sauce and bits of 
herring or fish. This is Russian 
salad. Steamed or baked in a mould 
without sauce, but seasoned and 
mixed with dripping, it becomes a 
macedoine. 


OYSTERS LEFT OVER.—Pickle them 
with apple peel, vinegar, red pepper, 
etc. Chop with a cup full of rolled 
bread crumbs, moisten, bake in shells, 
one for each person. Fry in shape 
of oysters; or fritters; or bake as an 
escalop. 

Sandwiches, pates, etc. may be 
dressed or decorated with whole or 
chopped oysters. Make oyster kabobs 
with slices of cold fried pork or 
bacon strung on wooden skewers, fry. 

Chop oysters in dressing. 


REVOLVING Dresk.—Fasten box for 
desk on a toy wagon wheel. Support 
hub of wheel in socket on stand. 


MILKING Stoors.—Three legged 
stools, topped with corn husk cushion 
and covered with pretty goods. 


Baas.—Scrap bag, piece bag, 
clothes bag, shoe bag, dust rag-bag, 
work bag, stocking bag. Have six 
of these in each room. BAZAR. 


Rice JELLY.—At the New York 
cooking schools, they teach that rice 
must be steamed. If you boil your 
rice strain watery portion into moulds 
and have two dishes from it. 


Soups AND GRAVIES.—Cook books 
to the contrary, science to the affir- 
mative, don’t throw away any water 
in which things have been boiled, 
and do not soak vegetables and grains, 
use the liquors, alone, as gravies or 
sauces, or combined as soups. 


Roast Megats.—Cover and bake 
instead; then flavor is not dissipated. 


BEAN Soup.—To warm over beans 
pour on hot water, one cup full to 
each plate served, then simmer, strain 
through colander, boil up with grated 
lemon and sliced egg. 


PapER Baas.— Keep paper to wrap 
coal in when feeding fires near sick 


people. 


StarcH.—Cover wheat bran with 
water, soak, strain bran out, let water 
evaporate and dry settlings in sun. 
For dark calicos, color starch with 
coffee or burnt substances. Mrs. W. 


CABINETS FOR WALLS OR FLOOR.— 
Nail boxes together of all shapes or 





sizes, put in shelves over spokes, using 
all spaces above them in boxes, for 
shelves for papers. Stain with home- 
made stain of bark and leaves, 
Paste strips of pinked flannel to ha 
over edges to tops of books. Nai 
brackets to cl sides of boxes, and 
so have books or bric-a-brac all 
around and on top. 


PASTEBOARD F'an.—Fasten with 
wire into a round handle, two pieces 
of pasteboard, sew wire on pieces, 
cover with silk, etc. Decorate. 


Potato Sauce.—You always fill 
your stew pan with fresh cold water 
and let come to a boil before cooking 
vegetables. Leave potatoes well cov- 
ered, stew until almost breakable, 
strain water off. Shake potatoes up- 
side down, remove and steam. Mash 
fine potato scraps, pour on the 
tato water, stir smooth. Serve with 
neck of mutton and chopped egg. 


UMBRELLA CasEs.—Cut paper pat- 
tern to fit umbrella, make case of 
sateen, alpaca, silk, etc. Have 
several to match dresses, light or 
dark. Button or tie on. 8. D. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ASTRONOMY—IV. 





Did you never wish as you went 
out into a cloudless summer or 
winter night and looked upward 
through the clear, still air and saw 
the thousands of stars glittering in 
beauty in the great arch of heaven, 
that you were acquainted with that 
oldest of all the sciences which in- 
forms us of their distances, volocities 
and magnitudes ? No doubt you have 
many a time, as you viewed these 
prominent landmarks of God’s crea- 
tion, been impressed with the thought 
of the perfection of that wisdom and 
the vastness of that power which set 
them moving in their airy places and 
which has kept them moving in or- 
der and harmony, through all the 
cycles of time. Perhaps you were 
not fortunate enough to have some 
one who had learned all about these 
interesting objects to talk kindly to 
you about them, and who tried to 
make it possible for you, by easy les- 
sons and familiar explanations, to 
become very fond of their contem- 
plation and study. 

Very much of after progress and 
success in any scientific pursuit de- 
pends upon the kind of start one 
has, and lucky is the boy or girl 
whose teacher is thoroughly in love 
with whatever he is teaching, and 
takes delight in imparting the knowl- 
edge he has gained. Generally too, 
those teachers are the best who have 
their information by hard delving 
and reliance upon their own efforts, 
for they well remember the trials 
by which they were beset in their 
own onward course, and how they 
kept faithfully on, overcoming little 
by little, but surely, many a perplex- 
ing doubt and hindering dffiiculty, 
until looking back over the wer they 
saw the rugged course smooth, and 
all things appearing clear and easy to 
comprehend. So, they are all the 
better able to help others who are 
hopefully and eagerly beginning the 
untried paths which they have trod- 
den. And this is the idea which 
will be continually kept in view by 
the writer of these chapters as he 
goes on unfolding from time to time, 





in THE Farmer, for the comprehen- 
sion of its young and old readers, 
some of the wonders of the starry 
heavens. 

Did you ever read of the shepherds 
of ancient Chaldea ? Chaldea was that 
famous country of Asia, lying  be- 
tween the great river Euphrates and 
Tigris, which pour their united 
water intothe Persian Gulf, one of 
the arms of Arabian Sea. One of 
its at cities was Babylon, where 
was builded The Tower of Babel, of 
which you may read in the eleventh 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. 

ell, these shepherds as they 
arded the folds of their flocks 
rom the attacks of lions and other 
beasts of prey through the silent 
hours of the night, were naturally 
led to observe the stars and planets 
in the great arch above them, and 
which in that Oriental region of 
cloudless skies and serene atmos- 
on shone down with marvelous 
rilliancy, inviting to contemplation, 
study and reflaction. By constant 
and attentive observations they grad- 
ually found out many important 
facts concerning the heavenly bodies, 
which came to be the basis or be- 
ginnings of our present advanced 
knowledge of. Astronomy. 

This was a long time ago—about 
two thousand years after the birth 
of our first parent Adam, and two 
thousand years before the coming of 
Christ—or in other words, about four 
thousand years before the time in 
which we are now living. The pa- 
triarch Abraham was a native of 
Chaldea and learned in ‘the science 
of the stars. You can read about 
him in the twelfth and. thirteenth 
chapters of Genesis. And now I 
would suggest, that every boy and 
girl who reads this chapter, turn to 
a map of Asia, and look for the re- 
gion of Old Chaldea, situated between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris rivers, 
and find the countries-by which it is 
bounded on the north, east and west, 
and study the map well enough to 
get a correct idea of its geographical 
position with relation to the other 
neighboring countries of Asia, Africa 
and Europe, and also consult a good 
book of ancient history, and read 
carefully all about the rise and fall 
of the Babylonian Empire. It will 
be a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive way of passing one of the long 
evenings. 





BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 





Forricn.—A battle between the Chilians 
and insurgents occurred in the harbor of 
Valparaiso—Bismarck celebrated his 76th 
birthday—A massacre of British troops oc- 
curred in India, and a revolt of some pro- 

rtion is impending—Ear! Granville, the 

iberal leader, died—The pope has been ill, 
but is better—Thomas Charles Baring, M. 
P. for London, is dead—The Cunsrds will 
build two new steamships to cross the At- 
lantic in five days—Russia is making war- 
like preparations,and it is believed an alliance 
has been formed between her and France 
—The Parnellite candidate in the North 
Sligo contest for a member of Parliament 
was defeated by the McCarthyite nominee 
by a majority of 780—In a coal mine at 
Apedale, Staffordshire, Eng., ten ns 
were killed by an explosion of amp— 
The King of Greece will abdicate his throne 
and reside in England—U. S. District At- 
torney Ensor has recommended that the 
sentence of the Navassa rioters be commuted 
to imprisonment for life. 

GeNERAL.—Baron Fava, the Italian min- 
ister, was recalled by his government owing 
to the New Orleans affair; there was a 

t sensation at the national capital, but 
retary Blaine’s sturdy and dignified pre- 
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sentation of the matter quieted things down, 
and later dispatches from the Italian gov- 
ernment were much more conciliatory— I'he 
ship Agua earring Warner Miller and 
gorey 00 Nizaragua, was wrecked on a reef 

miles pect of Girayton. Steamers 
went to the rescue and all were saved— 
F strikers were kilied and 40 wounded 

—* at the Pennsylvania coke mines— 
Hew. Howard Crosby, the reformer, of 
New York, died—In the ‘hode Island elec- 
tion there was no choice by popular vote, 
and State officers will be elected by the 
Legislature, which is Republican—Michi- 
gan went Republican by about 5,000—Chi- 
cago elected a Republican Mayor, Elmer 
Wasbourne, there being five candidates— 
Indian soldier-recruiting is difleult work— 
A storm did great damage in Boston 
and husetts Bay—P. Barnum, 
died—It is proposed to consolidate the cities 
of New York, Brooklyn and Staten Is- 
land into one great city—The free sugar 
ee of the McKinley act took effect April 
Ist, rices dropped 2 cents—General 
Atert Pike, a prominent Mason and Chief 
of the Scottish r: te, is dead—Sir Charles 
Tupper and officers of the Cana- 
dian cabinet visited Washington to 
consult with Secretary Blaine on reci- 
procity matters, but the discussion was de- 
ferred—Governor Fowle, of North Carolina, 
died of apoplexy—The President issued his 
proclamation warning all persons against 
entering Bering Sea for the purpose of 
eatching fur-bearing animals—The patent 
centennial celebration was held in Washing- 
ton yesterday, President Harrison deliver- 
ing the opening address—The jury in the 
case of Charles E. Kincaid, charged with 
the murder of ex-Congressman William P. 
Taulbee, rendered a verdictof not guilty— 
H, Nobecker, of Indiana, is to succeed J. 
N. Huston as United States Treasurer—The 
New York Tribune celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary—Auna Dickinson, the writer 


ry 

to choice creamery 
Butter, fine 22a23 cts., choice 20a 
1 cents per Ib. Ceeve-paches Sla22 cts., and 


cts. ; prime full cream Ila 
11% cts.; perfection New York flats, 30 to % 
ee size, 13a18% cts. 

Kage Steady at 14 cts. per dozen for choice 
stoc Duck eggs 20 cts., and Goose Eggs 30a35 
cts. per dozen. 

Seeds, —Choice to fancy new Western Clover- 
seed 7Xa8 cts. per lb., prime do., 7¥a7% cts. 





per carload lots. Timothyseed 1.35a$1.45 for 
prime in carload lots of Western. Nearby, 

-10agl.25-. Flaxseed, sieved, 1.35a$1.45 per 
bushel, as to quality. Orchard grass 1.10ag1.15 
Por bushel. 


o—Quiet. The receipts, athough liberal, 
a. of less desirable quote 
yy pee pe and frosted, per 100 lbs., 

1.00a$1.50 ; sound common, 2a$3 : common, 
4a$5 ; middling Gags ; good to fine red, Sasi) ; 
fancy, i2agi3; upper country, 3ag20; ground 
leaves, =~ 

Wool— Du!) and nominal at quotations: Good 
unwashed 23a26 cts., tub-wash 32a cts., 
pulled 26a28 cts.,and Merino 18420 cts. per lb. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Beef Cattle—Active and strong, with quota- 
tions as follows: Best Beeves 5.37 (a$5.50. those 
generally rated first —J— nae 12% 
medium or good fair quality 4 x and 
amy thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 4 
per | 

Sheep and Lambs—In fair demand. We 
quote wool Sheep at 4a6% cts. 8 lb gross, and 
clipped sheep at 3a5\ cts. Fall 5 yey 
cta., and Spring Lambs 7al0 cts. per lbg 

Swine—Active. Fair to good ho selling at 
7475 cts., rough hogs, sows and hogs at 6a6 


| cts., net. 


and lecturer, claims to have been illegally | 


confined in an insane asylum. 


MaryLanp.—GovernorJackson appointed | 


| 


Col. H. Kyd Douglas associate judge of the | 


fourth creuit in place of Judge Syester, de- 
ceased—W tland’s dwellinghouse, 
near Snow if in, was destroyed by fire— 


of Anne Arundel county in place of H. B. 
Gantt—The oystermen and citizens of Cam- 
—* in mass-meeting, protested against 
giving rations an ‘capitalists control 
of the —— grounds of the State— 
‘Andree 2 J>Clark, superintendent American 
Coal Company, at Lonaconing, died—The 
German Baptists. or Dunkards, are about 
to build an immense Tabernacle at Hagers- 
town for their June meeting—The Balti- 
more city comptroller says farmers who sell 
grass to feed stock in the city, or who sell 
produce without hawking it through the 
streets, need not get vendors’ licenses— 
Joseph A. Thomas, a lawyer, was arrested 
on a bench warrant, charging him with 
fo , and was released on $2,500 bail— 
Col. John F. Hoy, the temperance advo- 
eate, and Dr. Thomas Chase, of Annapolis, 
Geo. Small, merchant, I. Nevitt Steele law- 
yer, and Jas. Carey Coale, insurance man, 
are dead. 
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A GREAT CYCLOPEDIA. 





The twenty-second volume of the CoLum- 
BIAN CycLopepia is announced as just ready; 
the entire set is to be completed the present 
year, in 82 volumes, aggregating about 26,- 
000 pages. Its price is remarkably cheap, 
only $25.00 for the entire set, with easy in- 


| stalment terms to those who want them. 


Richard Baldwin has been elected treasurer | ‘The high character of the work is vouched 


| for by innumerable witnesses, among others 


by Pror. James Srrone, 8. T. D., Editor 
of McClintock & Strong's Cyclopedia of 
Biblical, Ecclesiastical and Theological 
LAterature, who speaks of it as foliows: 

“The CoLuMBIAN CyYcLOPEDIA seems to 
me to strike a happy medium between the 
loose, superficial works, and the too elabor- 
ate and profound ones, which few are com- 
petent or desirous of using, eminently prac- 
tical, sufficiently full, and carefully com- 
piled, well got up, convenient in form and 
extent, remarkably cheap, and, as I should 
judge, admirably adapted to familiesand 
general consultation.”’ 

For free specimen pages, address the 
publishers, Tue CoLumBiaAn PuBLisHInG 
Co., 393 Pearl St., New York. 





BALTIMORE MARKETS—April 14. 





BREADSTUFFS, 

Fiour.—Quiet, but firm. We quote; 
City Mille Super..................... 3.2ha$3.35 
BD Mss ccc cece ccocctccccccccccecce 5.358 5.50 
Baltimore High Grade Bamily.. pageoes —a 5.00 
Western Winter Wheat Super. . - B.2ha 3.7! 
Western Winter Wheat Extra........ ¢ 3.90a 4.50 
Western Winter Wheat Family...... 4.7ha 5.25 
Spring Wheat Patent.................. 5.50a 5.85 
fine OUP .......................... 4.20a 5.25 

OUBIMY . 000 cecccccccccccces coccccceccece 4.00a 4 25 
Hominy GIEB.. 0 ccc cece cccccccccccccoes 4.00a 4.25 
Cornmeal, per 100 Ibs.............++05- 1.00a 1.75 


Wheat.—Southern sates 3 fultz selling at 110a 
115 cts ; longberr —— 
No, 2 red spot selling at 113 cts; May 113 cts. 
Corn.—Southern steady, white and yellow 
selling at 78 cts. Western quiet at 75 cts. tor 
mixed spot. 
qq = We 
cts. ; ed Southern and Penna. @0a62 cts. 
Rye- juliet. Choice Western %a%s cts. : good 
to rime 90a93 cts. ; common to fair 85a88 cts. 
ay and Straw.— —Hay steady and firm. 
Choice timothy, 12.00; Pest te » prime, 11.00a 
$15.00; fair to good mixed, 9. 0.50; common 
and inferior, 7.50a$8.00. Clowes" tia 8.50a $9.50 ; 
ay — choice grades city stanc rd brands 
00; New fork cut 10.50a$11.00. Straw 
pn and firm. Rye in carloads 16.00a$17.00 
for large bales in sheaves, 10.50a$11.50 for 
blocks; Wheat 8. 00, and Oats 10. 00a$11.00 


uote Western white 62a63 


r ton in blocks. Short chaffy stock $1 per 
m. At Scales.—Hay—Timothy 10a$13, Clover 
Rye Ifa 


Hay iy rton. Straw—W heat $8, 
1%, ta $9 per ton. Ear Corn t.00a$4.15 pe4 


Mill Feed.—Western bran light. 12413 lbs. 
26.500 $27.00 ; do. medium, lialé lbs., 25.50a $26.00; 





: Monarch Incubator. 


FIRST CLASS HATCHER. 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 
RUN ONE SEASON, 
EASY TO MANAGE, 
Capacity, 600 Eaas. 
Cost, Net, $117.50. 


Offered for short time for only $60. 
Removal to another State 
requires quick sale. 


>, DOWNING, 


BoWLING GREEN, Va. 


“SOUTH MOUNEIN POULTRY YARDS 
Hunter’s Run, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


Breeder of thoroughbred Light Brahmas, 
White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Black Minorcas, Black Langshans and §. B. B. 


press char; id, $2 
isan per ne. , Rage, express guaranteed.” a per 
F. T. ATKINSON, 


Agent G. & H. R. R. and Adams Express Co. 
Mention this paper. 


J. | 











WANTED ! 
Experienced and Reliable Organizers 


—FOR THE— 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. 

The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Condu by solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the oxeuee Fraternal Societies. 


Pays $500 and $1,000 at the end of 7 years. 
$12.50 Tay 825 = benefits weekly. 
“ $166.66 in case of total disability euler 


3 ears n ease of total 
** $333.33 in case of disability after 
8 years membership. 
“ For a Home costing from $1,000 to 
$5,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental, 

At the expiration of 4 years a mémber can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months. 
Liberal Compensation. Address 

L. JEFF MILBOURNE. Supreme Sec’y. 


Baltimore, Md. 





R. J. Bakes. R. J. Hollingsworth, 


R. J. BAKER & CO’S 
HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Ammoniated Bone Super Phosphate, No. 2 Am- 
moniated Bone Super Phosphate, Pure 
Dissolved Raw Bone, No. 1 Dis- 
solved Raw Bone 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone, Sure Dissolved 
8. C, Bone so 3 Pure Fine Ground 

Bone, 

FOR ALL CROPS. 
("Special Formulas Compounded. We invite 
Garvelpentene® and would be pleased tosubmit 
prices. 

Factory, Locust Point. 
Office, 40 S. Charlies St. 
BALTIMORE MD. 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 
453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463, 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre 
Boston, is the present central 
establishment of 


OxLtverR Ditson & COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of ‘ AU 
feet front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and 
many halls, warerooms and offices devoted to 
the storing and sale of the largest stock of 
Music on the continent, and of every known 
Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 
The Store, from its situation, is accessible to 
all music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and 
its universal system of advertising, mailing 
Of lists and catalogues, extensive correspond- 
ence, and prompt mailing and expressing of 
goods ordered, practically stands at the door of 
every village home, and is a neighbor to‘all the 
scattered farm. houses of the whole country. 


CoRRESPOND FREELY FOR Lists, INFoRMA- 
TION, OR MuUsicaL ADVICE, 
For Children. Motion Songs [25c., $2.28 doz.] 
Bordman. Golden Boat [50 cts.) Miss Chant. 
Social Singing. College Songs [50 cts.) 90 Songs. 
200,000 sold. 


* Collections, Song Classics, Vol. [$1.00.] 
50 Songs, Choice Sacred Solos [1.00] Ye Songs. 
Piano Collections, Popular Piano, Collection 
} 1.00] 27 pieces. Popular Dance Collection 
1.00] 66 pieces. 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 

C. H. Dirson & Co., J. E. Dirson & Co., 


867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut St., 
New York City. Philadelphia. 





Good Fertilizers 


 ~ £ a. to by fe Peng on, 
made specially, without extra charge. 


PURE 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Such as Nitrate Soda, Muriate Potash 

Sulphate Ammonia, Kanit, and Dis 
nee = Bone—for ho’ home mizturcs—sola 
wholesale prices to members of the 


Farmers’ Alliance. 


POWELL’S RED BAG FERTIVAZER- 
for Cotton, Corn, and Peanuts, 
POWELL’S TRUCK GUANO— 


POWELL’S ‘roraro TRRTILIEE- 
are excellent, cheap and reliable, 
&s- A pamphlet telling Low Fertilizers 

pay oe d how" to aty for 
_prodt, mailed free on application. 


AGENTS] W.S. POWELL & CD. 


"WANT 


a 


—, Baltimore. Ma 





SOURHERN MARYLAND 


Real - Estate - Agency, 


1010 F STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sae WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
Farms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price.. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


C. H. Catvert & Co. 


— ian 





he NGSHANS, 
LACED WYANDOTTEs, 
WuHite LeGHorns, 
Wuite-Face Buiack SpANIsH, 
$1.50 a Setting. 
BREMEN GEESE & BRONZE TURKEYS 
$3 for 12 Eggs, or $1.50 for 6 Eggs. 
MARIA L. F. BALL, 


Horr Srp, 
Northumberland County, Va. 





PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS anp BROODERS, 


Egg Testers, Poultry Markers, Wright’s 
Practical Poultry Keeper and Pig- 
- eon Book, Bone, Shell, 
Scrap, &e., &e. 
T. W. Hooper & Co., 


21 South Gay St. 





37° FRUIT TREES 


Varieties "Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 
Apple eee, racks Cheri, river angen 
rants Capen, Coscber tee setae, Blech icy Node 








00 00 A MONTH ean be 
$75 to $250 made working for 
us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the —— 
we moments may be profitably employed 

A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. JOHNS SON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mon 


COOLEY CREAMERS_ 









ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER, —< 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER- 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 
OCESS EX) ‘ELS 
development of Lt SOTERIA, 
thus —— Lk. PUREST |*LAVOR, 
and So ey ded 


the |! 






ee Medab; 








CURRANT 


HEADQUARTERS 


FAY Gl 


NEW GRAPES 








‘and Dealers in 
) ye ty Carriers, Cheese Vats, Cream V;: 
Boilers, and all Dairy and Creamery supplies. — Engines, te 


GRAPES 


FRUITS Geisoece Fese — 






















































te me OY 


= ee 


Sara Sl 
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. SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
and mailed free to all 
the leading and most sorts of 


It contains 





37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Brown Leghorns, 
White Leghorns, 
Mammoth Black Langshans. 


BALTIMORE, 1886—White Leghorns, ist pre- 
mium breeding pen, Ist cock, Ist hen, Ist 
pullet, Brown Leghorns, Ist cockle, Ist and 2nd 
pullets, Special for best W. L. fowl, Br. L. 
chick, breeding pen Leg., display W. L., 
and Gold Special for best breeding pen in 
Spanish class. 

HAGERSTOWN, 1887—White Leghoans, Ist breed- 
ing pen, Ist chicks. Brown Leghorns, Ist 
breeding pen, Ist chicks. Special best made 
in Spanish class. 

FREDERICK, 1888—White Leghorns, Ist and 2nd 
breeding pen, Ist fowls, Ist chicks. Brown 
Leghorns, ditto. Also Specials, including 
best breeding pen in Spanish class. Eggs 
from exhibition Leghorns $2.00 a setting. 
Other Leghorns and Langshans $100a setting. 


H. R. STEIGER, Laurel, Md. 


COLORA NURSERIES, 


Crows Fruits, Flowers, 


Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line, 





I have for Spring of 1891, an es- 
pecially fine lot of FRUI'l TREES es- 
pecially APPLES—Southern Winter 
we les for Southern Planters; GRAPE 

ES, Small Fruits, also a large 
collection of the best EVERGREEN 
TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vite und Irish 
Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 
SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 
Roses and Greehouse Plants, etc. 


Write for what you want direct to the grower. 
I have given many years especial attention to 
this business, and will use my best endeavors 
to serve you well. 


GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 





All about the subject. New book, Dow’s 
CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 66 pp., 
ad illustrated; cloth, 50 cts., by 

mail. Dow’s Capon- 


‘ N izing Tools, 
Instruc.ions, $2.50 by mail. 


¢ with full 
Questions and answers, 10 cents. 
Address Gro. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N. H. 





WOULD YOU LIKE 


A NICE CARDEN? 


VEGETABLES with ous. Pat up ats quan. 


px $ dine, No trouble eee a 


a good garden, sent Free. 
W.S.POWELL& CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer Mfrs, 

Baltis wore, Md. ~ 


LUBLE a 
S circular telling how to make 








For GARDENS ‘| 








iuAPEs PERFECT? 


Probably Black Rot or fFnPe diveases affect them, 


80, you can prevent trouble by using 


OWELL’S COPPERDINE 
— — 


more, M 








WM. FRASER. 
Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
kept, Trees planted and pruned; grading and 
eodldlng at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
pa Orders by mail promply attended 





® If you can’t go, do the 

0 out next best thing. Send 

8 50 cts. in Stamps for the 

Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get 
with it FREE a fine map of Norfolk and the great 


trucking section of the South. Send 2 cent stamp 
for sample copy. 


A. JEFFERS, Norroik, Va. 


AGENTS WANTED t2,canyass,.for, the 

sale of our home- 

wn NURSERY Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 

nequaled Facilities. One of the Largest, 

oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 

W. & T. SMITH, GENEVA NURSERY, 
Established in 1846. Geneva, N. Y. 








ALE 


GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 
And Importer and Dealer in 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore Street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbsand Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
Food, &c. Several New Lines of Desirable Good* 
will be found added to his stock. 





THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the tarmer there is a marker attached, and for 
the gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
etc., address 


HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 


FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance for Investment. 


Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This prop- 
erty lies between the Washington and Bal- 
timore Turnpike and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot. and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided for 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laure., Mp. 








MORPH Eseste cise 





Peeuss CREAMERY 

| Abgotute Perfection 

WORKER 

ERS. PRINTERS, SHIPPING DOES. 
eatery Atay 


AGERTS ff PLAN 4 val 
ond oC AMERY sU 5 i s. 
What Stock Can Farmers Raise That Will Pay As Well? 


CABASH 118138; 


RECORD 2:27}, 


Will make the season of 1891, commencing March 1, ending July 1, 
; AT RIVERBANE, LOCH RAVEN »~>BALTIMORE CO. 


From April Ist to July Ist Cabash will be AT PIMLIUO TRACK, f 
morning until Monday, 4 P. M., of each week. saturaeæ, 







REID 





:0:— 
Cabash is a beautiful Golden Chestnut, stands 15 3% hands, weighs 1125, 

— pooh > ft — sion, inteliizent and a pleasant SB parpeetiy Behe 
er me ual for u nd style. e is a pure trotter and imparts 

speed to all his cuits, #a-l MAKE THE FOLLOWING OFFER coe eer style and 
1—I will give $200 apiece for colts whose dam is standard bred if she has a record of 2.30 or 


ter. 
2—I will give $300 apiece for colts out of a dam, standard i 
wtiha BF 2.30 or hetter. — Chat has — — 


8—I will give $500 apiece tor colts out of a dam with a record of 2. 
rota BETING aks cake Me Be See tenn ‘To cama be sontentional wane 
co 8 y Ca 6 e dams to be constitutional! 3 
—— be ne pie Fegular — 7 — —* be “7 — old, sound and in: thrifty 
‘ with return e mare r 
[STANDARD BRED MARES FOR SALE." ee 


G, O, WILSON, Proprietor, Loch Raven, Md. 
City Address—104 W. Lexington Street. 


Elliot's Parchment Butter Paper. ze... FREE! 


To Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 
free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay postage. Try the Best Butter 
Wrapper. 





A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Secure Early and Large Crops, Truckers and Planters should 





Manufacturers of Baugh’s Pern (six per cent.) Guano for Potatoes, Tobacco, and 
all truck; Baugh’s High Grade Potato Guano; Baugh’s Special Corn and Oats Fer- 
tilizer; Baugh’s Special Tomato Compound ; Baugh’s Pure Raw Bone Meal; Baugh’s 
Pure Dissolved Animal Bone. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


BAUGH & SONS CO., 239 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


JOHN T. BAILEY & CO., 


CORN EXCHANGE 


Bag, Rope and Twine Manufactory. 
1136 and 1138 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Factories 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms 
118 CHAMBERS 8T., NEW YORK. 
OLD CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE. 


BINDER TWINE. 


Extra Rassian Hemp. This twine is without doubt the best in the market, being more uniform 
in strength and eveness than pure manilla. Most —— prefer the Russian, the great number 
of testimonials we have received being the best proof of its value. Length, 535 feet to 1 Ib. 
Breaking strain 90 to 100 Ibs. 

Russian Hemp “Mixed ” Made to meet the demand for a cheap yet strong even twine. Possess- 
ing all the characteristics of the extra Russian, and being far superior —————— xed, 
Sisal, or any similar twine in the market, including most of the so-called Manilla. Length, 
525 feet tol lb. Breaking strain, 80 to 100'lbs. 

India Hemp. Among India or Jute twines, our Inp1A Hemp has no equal. It is made in pre- 
cisely the same war, and has the same style of finish as our Russian Twines, which renders 
any accumulation of lint in the needle and cutting disc impossible, the latter being a com- 
mon complaint where ordinary Jute Twine is used. For Strength and uniformity it — 
stands far above all its competitors, one of our friends enthusiastically writing,” The In 
beats them all.” Length, feet to 1 lb. Breaking strain 70 to 8 Ibs. 


For the t two States our Binder Twines have been used almost exclusively by Grangers in 
ri 








this and adjoining , the many testimonials we have received being the best proof of their 
value. Write for ces and samples. 
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‘BALTIMORE NURSERIES. | 


Peach Trees a Specialty. 
Largest Stock in the Country. 
1,000,000 Trees for Fall Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock. 
100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits. 
WEoter te an immense stock of APPLES. PEACHES, CHERRIES, J APRI- 





GRA RAPES &c., all the standard sorts, Also the new varieties of ORNA- 

MENTAL THREES, ‘sin BS. ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock 

on favorable terms, and the best facilities for packing and sbipping. Catalogues mailed on 
application. —DL wanted. Write for terms. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
» Office Northeast Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, - BaLtimone, Mp. 





ESTABLISHED 1859. 


H. GIBSON, 


ALLEN STREET, - - LOCUST POINT, - - BALTIMORE. 


Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 





SLINGLUFF & CO. 


Office, 300 W. Fayette St. Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following well known Brands of Goods, which we guarantee 
fully up to the standard: 
SLINGLUFF’sS DissoLVED GrouND Bong, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLIXGLuFF'S Dissotvep SourH AMERICAN BoNE Asqy, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
SLINGLUFF’s DissoLVED SoutH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’s NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, ° 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUF?’s AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can emerson recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers in the market at any price. 

















ER PIPE & FIRE BRICK | ‘6 pST A ee ease ° 
DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEW ) o & 
“ GEORGE O. “O. STEVENS, N 
At Lowest Prices and _ to any in the Market. D 
———— — ES, 15 & in uen st 
2 f 
NK N UR RI S. i SiS 
POSEBA ok x c Baltimore, Md. M4 
Govhxsrowy, Bautimore County, Mp. ia BI 
y s a 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. * N DS & DU A 
Cc 
the attention of the public to lect stock of the following: STANDARD AND B Bracket Shelves, Wooden Mantels, 
ein PeAne-t. —e 4 — *APPLES-Standaré and Dwart. “CHEERIES—Standard E| | fren hg ery ‘oohatue dina Oana Siac A4 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular —w— — eatin ——— — T 
kinds, together with other small fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL | sawed Week. Chasch Windows end. Pown, Stataed A 
SEEES Gre CRRERS are lncge, and eqstetne mont of the rarest sorts. ‘and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to |* 
Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. w BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to oO 
All goods delivered in Baltimore free of charge. | i¢ 
4 WwW. D. BRACKENRIDGE. GEORGE O. STEVEN S. le 
— - — — Be — — 
G@ W.LBEMAN, Pb-D., W. MAGER, 
tgerecees: pesecrey PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE; = GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 
. ation 





Leuman & MAGeER, Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 


: sylvania ya on the West, Northwest 
CHEMISTS axp ASSAYERS, | thd Southwes t to 
111 8. Gay St., Baltimere, Md. PEEPLOUISVILLE, INDIA hwaroiss. 
Analysis deseriptions—Man AGO, 8T. LOUIS anp 
Chemical Fertilizers, Ores of Gold ‘ona — OTHER — — POINTS. 
(by fire 


), Lead, Manganese, etc, 
—— 7 Bn «med and other minerals. 
w for steam, manufacturing and house- 
hold use, Mineral waters and various products 
of art. Terms moderate. . 


Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 

AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 
Tue Onty ALL-Ratt Line with No OMNIBUS 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 

Northern Central and Philadelphia and Erie 

Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT. 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


Baggage called for and checked at the 
hotale and private residences through to des- 
tination. 8 eoovtns and Parlor Car accomoda- 
tions secured. Through tickets sold and in- 
formation given at Company’s office, 


N. E, Cor. BAttimmore & CALVERT Sts., 
at Depot N. C. Rattway, 
at Union Depot, CHARLES St. Station, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AvE. STATION. 


Cras. E. Pues, J.R. Woop, 
General Manager. Gen'l Passenger Agent, 
Penna, & N.C. RR. 











WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. ~ 





BALTIMORE COAL TAR AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
ROOFING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof ra 








HIGH CLASS 





PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN —— 


Bubach No.5 lg Plants r M.; 
— sorts, including M * 2 Ear y ad Hoft- 
; also Raspberry — lackberry Plants. 
Choice Anne Arundel Ft Seed. 
Address R. 8. COLE, 


HARMAN’S, A. A, Co., Mad. 


Black Gloss 
Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 


The best disinfectants and preventatives 
— among horses and stock. 
Ti ems Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen St., Battimore. 


Roofing Feit, Beets Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing 
Paint, arnish. 























Lumber, Doors, Sash, Bricks, &c. © 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
414 Light Street Wharrf, 


BALTIMORE. 





ESTABLISHED IBSII. 


A. £. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMERICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
DIAMoONDS, FINE WatcHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c 
All of which are offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most profitable varieties of Peaches. 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL TAINT OF DisEAsE, AND Strictty Trugz To NAME. 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early ‘summer, market 
varieties, as well as the very cREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complete 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. WwW. KERR, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoUNTY, MARYLAND. 
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